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From Well Worn Trails. 


by Carpenter. 
A NATURAL TUNNEL. 


<n 


THE PASS. 


SLOPING vale between the rugged hills, 

Soft-lined with meadow grasses ankle deep, 

And filigreed with threads of silver rills 

Whose voices soothe sweet solitude to sleep. 
Behind, ahead, the gorge ; above the skies ; 

On-either hand, the rocky ramparts rise, 

Half hid from view by screens of sturdy trees, 

Aggressive, strong, reliant, iron-souled, 

Unyielding to the soft caressing breeze, 

But wooed to life by tempests fierce and bold. 
Hark! Hear that rhythmic beat! The startled stag 

Has left his noonday bed, and speeds away 

To scan the scene from some o’ertowering crag, 

To meet with skill the wiles of those who slay. 
High on a point, a blasted fir uprears 

A mute and ashen hand, disfigured, drawn, 

By storms and tempests born of many years, 

But pointing upward still, though life has gone ; 

Perched on its top, a lonely sentinel, 

A hawk keeps watch beneath the mid-day sun, 

Like one who dreams of things he dares not tell, 

And thinks on death when life has scarce begun. 


Alfred I. Townsend. 
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AS TALKED IN THE 
SANCTUM. 


BY THE EDITOR 4 


— 


and its cohorts were 
gleaming in purple and gold 
directly beneath the Sanctum windows. A score of 
horsemen and a half dozen lancers were in the lead. 
There was a troupe of Sitting Bulls and a steam piano. The 
Office Boy from the fire escape dropped an overripe fig into 
the lap of the Queen of Carthage, who was luxuriously 
idling in a golden chariot. The Queen’s Celtic-Ethiopian 
fan bearer shook his gauntlet at the admiring convoy of small boys who had dared 
to laugh. Her Majesty scraped with her scepter the tropical jam from her regal 
robes, and the Poet composed an original sonnet on the spot that begins, ‘‘ Uneasy 
is the head that wears a crown.’’ The accident, however, did not stop the proces- 
sion, although it retired the Office Boy and caused him to miss the elephants. 
From time immemorial the circus has come to town, to every town, once a year. 
The same old-fashioned circus, as changeless as marbles and whooping cough. The 
small boy always goes in spite of parents or funds, and the big boy relates the 
same old story of how he earned his way by carrying water for the elephants,— but 
more than likely stole in under the canvas. The newspapers the day after contain 
the same familiar pictures of the small boy with bandaged neck who tried to 
watch three rings at once, and of the good deacon who went to teach his grand- 
children natural history and never mentioned the girls in tights who rode bareback. 
Everything is just the same as when the Parson and the Contributor were half a cen- 
tury younger. The Circassian lady and the living skeleton, the fat woman and the 
India rubber man, were there and the lion tamer did the identical tricks that lion 
tamers have been doing since the days of Daniel. Everybody ate peanuts and it 
(Copyright, 1895, by OVERLAND MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO.) All rights reserved. 
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rained in the afternoon. The clown was not funny, but the people laughed, felt 
they had been humbugged, vowed never to go again, and were false to their oaths 
within a year. The calliope struck up ‘* The Suwanee River’’ and the Office Boy 
disappeared down the stairs with the speed of a California road-runner. 


HERE are some things that neither philosophy, reason, nor cold-blooded analysis, 
can strip of their fascination. Why it is so, belongs more truly to the realms 
of philosophy than the fact itself. There is no mystery in the side-show that we 
have not explored a hundred times: there are no surprises in the circus ring that 
are not as ancient as the circus itself; there are no strange animals in the cages 
and no one expects them. It is something else we go to see year after year —- some- 
thing that is as intangible and illusive as life. And the something is with no two 
persons the same. 

There was a fearful din in the great rings below. The chariot race was on and 
the charioteers were urging their steeds with whip and voice. The sawdust was 
flying and a clown was chasing and yelling behind the racers and then scrambling 
grotesquely under the ropes as the steeds overtook him. Boys were shouting and 
children screaming. For all the world it was the chariot race from Ben Hur. But 
the Contributor noted it not. There was a dreamy, far-away look in his eyes. The 
circus he saw had only one ring, the tent held but a handful, there was but one 
elephant, and the giraffe was a thing of the sign painter’s imagination. It was the 
circus he would see as long as he lived — the circus of his boyhood. 

For weeks all the barns that stood up against the wide, dusty, rambling country 
road, the main street in Whitesville, had been covered with great flaunting pictures 
of lovely women, unbridled chargers, and savage beasts. Envied was the boy 
whose father owned one of these barns, for the wonderful advance agent had left 
behind him a golden stream of yellow cardboards that bore the magic legend, ‘‘Admit 
One.”’ ‘‘ Admit One,’’ — what dreams, what hopes, what worlds, it summoned to 
the mind’s eye of each and every urchin! The Parson never pictured Paradise in 
such glorious hues. Could he, he would be the greatest word painter since John the 
Evangel. 

The woods that crowned the fat little hills glowed like a halo in their russets 
and golds and browns on the morning when the circus came totown. At five o’clock 
sharp we all stole out of bed and up the winding road that led over these hills to 
Spring Mills. The grass was still wet and the snider webs as big as plates that had 
sprung up like mushrooms during the night shone like pale morning moons in the 
light. The deep dust was warm below a crust of dew and we ran our blue toes far 
into it as we raced. Just above Mr. Chapin’s watering-trough a black, lumbering, 
swaying mass was coming down the hill. Clouds of dust hedged it in and sharp, 
strange cries came from out the demi lights, followed by a string of oaths that made 
us catch our several breaths. We scrambled through the fringe of elders and up on 
the rail fe -e, a. the elephant with a little red-fezzed being on his back burst upon 
our enrapti +a vision. 

No elephant was ever half as big again. We dared hardly breathe until some 
showmen ffom the tops of great boxlike wagons, whose sides were covered with 
the counterfeit presentments of lions, tigers, and a dozen animals that never seemed 
quite real before, spied us. Then we gradually gathered courage and shouted back 
timid answers to their coarse jokes. 
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It did not strike us then that we were parts of a picture that had never been 
painted but will some day. ‘‘ The Circus Coming to Town,’’ as we knew it, would 
win the medal for the artist. The dust begrimed, shopworn elephant, the score 
of straggling, gaudy cages, the draped grand band-wagon, the little company of 
sleepy riders on spiritless horses, the cheap chariot trailing ignominiously behind the 
baggage van, the heads of the ‘‘ dazzling queens of the ring’’ peeping from between 
the canvas covers of a leather-springed couch,— all half revealed in clouds of heavy 
dust,— the brown of the road, the red of the sumac, the green of the fields and the 
vold of the stubble, the soft blue of the sky, and the wonder-eyed admiration of a 
dozen little country boys in blue jeans and chip hats, are but items in the uncon- 
scious stage. Far below us was the valley and the little town —one aimless street 
with houses and gardens and trees on either side, two miles long, with a district 
schoolhouse at either end. Cryder Creek wound and twisted and doubled back 
and forth as though loath to leave the grist mill and the swimming pond. 

The chariot race was over. The din subsided so that the clang of the cable cars 
without was distinguishable. | pressed the Contributor’s hand. He looked up with 
a start. There was a foolish happy smile on his lips. 

‘Where have you been?’’ | asked, although I knew. 

‘‘ Carrying water for the elephant,’’ he answered, and we both laughed. 

The Poet. 


‘* How sad and bad and mad it was! 
But then, how it was sweet !”’ 


HE Contributor was passing up and down the Sanctum in shoes whose creaking 
testified arrogantly of their newness. 

The Contributor. ‘‘ The small boy is a born hero-worshiper. At ten he falls 
down before the lion tamer and the leader of the brass band. When the circus departs, 
he stretches a rope from one gnarled old apple tree to another and comes within an 
inch of breaking his precious neck time and again in emulating the tight-rope-walker. 
At twelve or fifteen, his big brother commands an undivided admiration that Robin 
Hood never received. Such as only Boswell knew how to bestow. At sixteen or 
seventeen, he has picked out some national hero and burns to make public speeches 
and vote for him when he runs for Governor or President. It is fortunate if his 


hero is worthy of his worship, if no one shatters his idol. It is better that the wor- 


shiper should grow strong and reliant in the fame of the worshiped.’’ 

The Reader. ‘‘ The Contributor’s sentimental mood does him credit. The boy 
is but father of the man. Call in the Office Boy and find out which one of us he 
has placed on a pedestal.’’ 

The Office Boy. ‘‘ There is a man outside with a bill for 

The Sanctum. ‘* Tell him to call around again after the magazine comes out.’’ 


The Office Boy. (In outer office) ‘* All gone out to lunch.”’ 


Man With Bill. ‘* This is the seventeenth time | ’ve been up here and I don’t 


intend to come again. See!’’ 
Office Boy. ‘‘ No, I don’t see.”’ 
Man With Bill. ‘‘ Don’t get fresh, son.’’ 3 
Office Boy. ‘1 won’t, if that ’s what ails you.’’ 
Man. ‘* What ’s that?’’ 
Office Boy. ‘‘ The Wilson Bill has put a duty on salt.’’ 
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Man. ‘‘ This is no salt bill, it’s for shoes.’’ 

Office Boy. ‘‘ Snow shoes?”’ 

Man. ‘*‘ Naw, shoes.’’ 

Office Boy. ‘*O, just feet shoes. There ’s some mistake, we all wear boots.’’ 

The Reader. ‘‘ The boy needs a lesson or two in hero-worship.”’ 

The Contributor. ‘*‘He will do.’’ And the good man’s shoes were hushed 
while the gentleman with the bill for same stamped defiantly down the hall. 


HE Contributor. ‘‘1 had rather plead guilty to being a hero-worshiper than to 
being a member of a mutual admiration society.’’ 

The shot told. An Eastern newspaper had said editorially but the day before, 
marked copies being kindly sent us by several thoughtful friends, that we were a 
lot of pedantic busy-bodies rattling around in Bret Harte’s old chair. Surely we are 
not busy bodies, in the vulgar rendering of the term, and as for our first editor’s 
old chair it has gone the way of all furniture years ago. In fact literary folk and 
literary things have no right to expect any such fostering care in sunny California 
as that chair would necessarily have had to have eked out an existence of twenty- 
eight years. In any case, alive or dead, that chair belonged to Anton Roman and 
not Bret Harte. Had Mr. Roman never been born Mr. Harte might never have been 
heard of, and the present circle would have been strangers to one another and to 
their villifiers. So may Roman bear the blame as well as the glory. However, as 
individuals and as a body, we have to confess with no hidden feelings of condescen- 
sion that we do not pretend to be a whit better than the outside world. The con- 
fession is a forced one, or it would never have occurred to us that it was worth mak- 
ing. Possibly this present humility may wear off in time. When the Contributor 
publishes his ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ and the Poet his ‘‘ Echoes of the Golden Gate,’’ 
and the Parson gets his D. D., then the Artist and the rest of us may set up a mutual 
admiration society as the big authors do in New York,—or better still, found a pub- 
lication like ‘‘ The Critic’’ to sound our praises. 

It is a strange and awesome thing, this custom among writers to tell each other 
and the world what great lights the others are. Mr. Gilder asks Mr. Zangwill to 
write an article for the Critic, relating all the remarkable and fearsome peculiarities 
of his friend Mr. Hall Caine or Du Maurier. Mr. Gilder in return prints a picture 
on the next page of Mr Zangwill and bids the multitude come forth and do obeisance. 
The following week Mr. Zangwill or Mr. Caine tells an interviewer that Mr. G. is | 
one of America’s sweetest singers, whereupon a brother editor’s magazine publishes 
five or six or seven or eight pictures of the ‘‘ singer ’’ on one page. It is a marvelous 
system but it pays as it sells their books. 

So | say it was unkind of our contemporary to gibe us. If he only knew how 
timidly and modestly we from month tomonth send our little argosy out as a burden 
on the desert of the sea, getting few hails from passing boats and not a dip of the 
flag from the great three-masters of commerce, he would neither call us pedantic 
nor throw the ghost of Bret Harte’s old chair at our heads. 

The Reader. ‘‘1 wish the Contributor would fill Bret Harte’s chair or any 
other chair. The squeaking of his Trilbys is becoming too self-conscious.”’ 

The Office Boy. ‘* Proof.’’ 
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G=SHEN their eager desire for valuable 
pelts was beginning to draw Rus- 
sian traders and adventurers from 
Siberia to the shores of America, 
the Aleutian Islands were naturally among 
their earliest discoveries. The commander 
of the first Russian vessel to touch at one 
of the group was Stephen Glottof, who 
spent the winter of 1759-1760 at Oumnak. 
He and his companions erected there a 
large cross, on the site of which a chapel 
dedicated to St. Nicholas was afterwards 
erected. They lived in harmony with 
the wild natives, and finally persuaded 
their chief to be baptized, and to permit 
iis son to go to Kamchatka to be edu- 
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cated. The boy was taken to Petro- 
paulovsk, and returned after some years 
familiar with the language and manners 
of the Russians. This first convert to 
Christianity became a head chief among 
his countrymen, and contributed greatly 
to the spread of religion among them. 
For some time after Glottof’s visit to 
Oumnak the Russians in the Oonalashka 
district did not baptize any more Aleuts, 
being chiefly occupied in fighting with 
and nearly exterminating them. In 1780 
they began to turn their attention again 
to religious matters, their anxiety to con- 
vert the natives arising, however, rather 
from prudential and commercial than 
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from any more creditable motives. The 
influence of religion made the natives 
more pacific and easy to deal with, and 
converts gave their trade exclusively to 
their religious preceptors. Thus rough 
hunters and shrewd traders were the 
first teachers of the rudiments of Chris- 
tianity to the Aleuts and Kadiakers, and 
paved the way for the coming of the 
missionaries. 

In 1785 Shelikof, a Siberian merchant, 
one of the partners in a trading company, 
and the real founder of the Russian col- 
onies in America, opened at Three 
Saints, on Kadiak Island, the first school 
in Russian America. There he taught 
his own language, the elements of arith- 
metic, and the rudiments of Christianity. 
He was very enthusiastic, and professed 
to have made forty converts among the 
natives of Kadiak; but though he 
asserted that the converts began to 
preach Christianity to their fellow- 


countrymen, it is hardly to be believed 
that Shelikof did more than teach them 
to make the sign of the cross and repeat 
a few words of the creed. 

For several years Shelikof continued in 
his reports to urge the Russian govern- 
ment to send priests and missionaries to 
the colonies to spread the peaceful doc- 
trines of Christianity. Nor was he 
wholly disinterested ; for the astute mer- 
chant perceived that his anxiety for the 
spread of Christianity would produce a 
favorable impression upon the commis- 
sion appointed to examine the application 
of the Shelikof Company for exclusive 
trading privileges in the colonies. At 
last by a ukase dated June 30, 1793, the 
Empress Catherine Il. ordered the Met- 
ropolitan Gabriel to select men fitted for 
missionary work, Shelikof having prom- 
ised to convey the missionaries to Amer- 
ica and to maintain them at the expense 
of himself and his partners. 


SITKA, LOOKING TOWARD MOUNT VERSTOVIA. 
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In August, 1794, two of the Shelikof 
Company’s vessels, the Three Saints 
and the Catherine, arrived at St. Paul, 
Kadiak Island, with eight clergymen and 
two lay servitors on board. The head of 
the mission was the Archimandrite loassaf, 
and the other members were the Archi- 
mandrites Juvenal, Makar, Afanassy, 
and Nakar, the deacon Stefan, and the 
monks Herman and loassaf. The mis- 
sionaries at once began work at Kadiak, 
and gradually extended their operations 
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and to get rid of some of them he urged 
the Archimandrite loassaf to send mis- 
sionaries to the savage tribes of the 
mainland. Though the traders had re- 
quested that priests should be sent to 
them, the pioneer Russian clergymen in 
America did not meet with a very hearty 
reception, and the two classes soon be- 
came very hostile to each other. One 
reason for this was that the traders, from 
chief manager downwards, worked on 
shares, and received a proportion of the 
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to the mainland and neighboring islands. 
From the arrival of this mission to the 
present day, there have always been 
Russian missionaries in America. 

At this time the agent of the Shelikof 
Company, at St. Paul, Kadiak, was the 
aiterwards famous Baranof. Outwardly 
he paid a certain amount of respect to 
the priests, but thinking that they were 
“ sirous to obtain that control over the 
nh 'tives which he wished to exercise him- 
s'f, he looked upon them as enemies, 


provisions served out: it was also ex- 
pected that every man would in his spare 
time hunt and fish for the general benefit. 
The clergymen thought they ought to 
have food provided for them, and so came 
to be looked upon by the rough hunters 
and traders as mere idlers, born only to 
consume the fruits of the earth. The 
uselessness of the clergy was further in- 
creased by their ignorance of the language 
of the natives. The priests made many 
complaints of the manner in which thev 
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Were treated, saying that in some cases 
they had to work for their living. The 
hunters, too, did not like the priests, 
because they rebuked them for their 
intercourse with native women. 

The head of the mission, the Archi- 
mandrite loassaf, was respectfully treated, 
as the agents of the company took case 
to check their subordinates in his case. 
But even he wrote letters to Shelikof 
containing the bitterest denunciations of 
Baranof, and complaining that he could 
not get a church built. 

The first winter at St. Paul’s, Kadiak, 
was, doubtless, one of considerable dis- 
comfort and some privation for the priests, 
who had sailed for America already im- 
bued with strong prejudices against the 
colonies, and ready to view everything 
in its worst light. The missionaries even 
asserted that they had to pick up food on 
the beach, while Baranof and his asso- 
clates feasted, but this statement does 
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not find support in the ac- 
counts given by naval officers 
and other visitors to the set- 
tlements. 

In 1795 Father Juvenal 
opened a school at Three 
Saints, Kadiak, the first since 
that of Shelikof. Teachers 
and taught were on mutually 
good terms, and the _ school 
was getting on pretty well, 
when in June, 1796, instruc- 
tions came from the Bishop at 
Irkutsk, in whose diocese Rus- 
sian America was, that Juve- 
nal should go to the trading 
station at Ilyamna. Next 
day he celebrated service for 
the last time at _ Three 
Saints, and  was_particu- 
larly impressed by the fer- 
vor with which Baranof joined 
in the singing and_ re- 
sponses. 

In July he set sail on the ship Cath- 
erine, on which he met with rude treat- 
ment, poor fare, and a rough passage. 
The latter part of his voyage was both 
tedious and dangerous, being made from 
island to island in bidarkas, or native 
canoes. Reaching the Kenai River, he 
found a trading-station of the Lebedeff 
Company, where he held services and 
baptized several persons. With much 
difficulty he pursued his journey to 
llyamna, where the chief received him 
in a friendly manner, gave him a native 
boy who knew some Russian as a ser- 
vant, and promised to build a house for 
him. The chief professed to be a con- 
vert, and in company with one of his 
wives and two servants, was baptized in 
the presence of his tribe. But when 
Juvenal began to tell the natives that 
they must put away all their wives but 
one, and must marry her, the chief anc 
others became hostile to him. Most 
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unfortunately for himself and his cause, 
the Father fell a victim to the charms of 
an Ilyamna girl who visited his house 
one night. But despite his deep shame, 
he persevered in his preaching against 
polygamy, and baptized the chief’s 
brother, his three wives and seven chil- 
dren. He continued to urge the chief to 
marry one of his wives and put away 
the others, until he made him very 
angry. At last the Father was attacked 
by several natives and wounded. Later 
the attack was renewed, and as he made 
no effort to escape or defend himself, he 
was soon killed. It was said that, after 
he had been killed, he rose again and 
advanced towards his assailants, who 
attacked him afresh, and finally cut him 
to pieces. His native boy, Nikita, escaped 
with his papers and diary, which he 
conveyed to Father Veniaminof. 

Another member of the mission, 
the monk Herman, established a 
school on Spruce Island (or Yea- 
loonie, as the Rus- 
sian Creoles call it) 
in the harbor of St. 
Paul, lived 
there for more than 
forty years, in- 
structing the youth 
in Christian doc- 
trine, trade, and 
agriculture. The 
other members of 
the mission re- 
mained with the 
Archimandrite 
loassaf. 

When _ Shelikof 
died, the mission- 
aries lost their prin- 
cipal friend, and no 
turther effort was 


mandrite loassaf was recalled to Irkutsk 
to be consecrated a Bishop. He was full 
of pride at his new dignity, which he 
thought would overcome all opposition on 
the part of the traders. On the voyage 
from Siberia he formed the most sanguine 
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and ambitious plans for building up a 
Russian Church in America, but these 
were cut short by the foundering of the 
Phenix, with all on board, at an un- 
known point not far from her destina- 
tion. The Archimandrite Makar and the 
deacon Stefan, who were in the suite of 
the Bishop, perished with him. Of the 
other members of the mission the Arch- 
imandrite Afanassy, was priest at Kadiak 
till 1825, and then returned to Irkutsk, 
as Nakar had done nineteen’ years 
earlier. The remaining two died at 
Kadiak, the monk loassaf in 1823, and 
the monk Herman in 1837. 

In 1805 Rezanoff, a Russian of good 
birth, was appointed by the Russian 
Emperor as a Plenipotentiary to report 
on the affairs of the Russian-American 
Company. Like many other men of the 
world before and since, he was not much 
impressed with the value of mission work 
in the colonies. He said that the mis- 
sionaries lived in idleness, and were the 
cause of much trouble and _ confusion 
through that meddlesome spirit which 
seems characteristic of ecclesiastics in all 
times and places, and which is perhaps 
inevitable in men of their calling and 
professions. He said also that few of the 


clergy took the pains to learn the native 


language, and attributed the favorable 
reports of loassaf to the fact that he 
owned fifteen shares of stock in the 
Russian-American Company. 

The missionaries succeeded better 
among the Aleuts than among any other 
Alaskan Indians. It was in 1795 that 
the first missionary, Father Makar, vis- 
ited Oonalashka. Accompanied by only 
a single servant, he traveled over the 
whole district, being fed and protected 
by the natives. In a few years nearly 
all the Aleuts were baptized and reported 
to the Holy Synod as Christians. From 
that time to the present day, no repre- 
sentative of the Russian Church has 


ever been ill-treated by them. They 
received Christianity very readily, and 
once they had accepted it, abandoned 
Shamanism and all their former religious 
beliefs and practises. And though there 
were no service-books or books of the 
Bible translated into the native tongue, 
and no priest permanently resident 
among them for thirty years after Makar’s 
first coming, their conversion remained 
permanent. This remarkable fact is to 
be explained by the following circum- 
stances: first, the Aleuts were a people 
of good disposition, and so naturally in- 
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clined to religion; next, they 
were dissatisfied with their own 
beliefs, and felt a contempt for 
their shamans. Besides, they 
were eager to please the Rus- 
sians, and the acceptance of 
Christianity relieved them from 
the payment of tribute. 

After Baranof had re-organized 
the settlement of New Archan- 
vel, or Sitka, he asked for a res- 
ident priest, and in 1816 Alexei 
Sokolef arrived. When the char- 
ter of the Russian-American 
Company was renewed in 1821, 
one of the conditions being that 
a sufficient number of priests 
should be maintained in the colo- 
nies, the company petitioned that 
priests should be sent out from 
Russia. Accordingly, in 1823, 
the priest Mordovsky, with two 
missionary monks, arrived in 
Kadiak; in 1824 Ivan Ven- 
iaminot landed at Oonalashka, 
and in 1825 Yakof Netzvetof, a 
Creole, took charge of the 
church at Atkha, his native 
place. Yakof rendered valuable 
services to the cause of Chris- 
tianity, transcribing Veniamin- 
of’s translations of the Gospels Partridy 
and catechism from the dialect 
of Oonalashka into that of Atkha. 

Veniaminof was the ablest and greatest 
of all the Russian priests in America. 
He at once set himself to the task of ac- 
yuiring the Aleutian language, and as soon 
as he could, translated into it several 
books dealing with the doctrines of the 
Greek Church. He was exceedingly 
energetic and spread the influence of his 
Church over a wide area. He visited all 
the Aleutian islands, and traveled exten- 
sively on the mainland. A Russian writer 
states that in 1827, less than three years 
atter Veniaminof’s arrival, the Greek 
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Church in the colonies numbered 10,561 
communicants, of whom 8,532 were na- 
tives. Other authorities give 8,532 as 
the total number of Christians, of whom 
more than 7,000 were Indians. As a 
proof that the preaching of Christianity 
was not wholly without good results, it is 
stated that in 1827 there were seven ille- 
gitimate births among the Aleuts, while 
for the twelve following years there was 
an annual average of one. 

In 1840, towards the close of Kup- 
rianot’s term of office as governor of the 
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Russian colonies in America, by order of 
the Holy Synod the four churches and 
eight chapels then existing there were 
consolidated into an independent diocese. 
Hitherto they had been attached to the 
see of Irkutsk in Siberia, but now the 
diocese of Russian America included the 
Kamchatka and Okhotsk precincts. Ven- 
iaminof was summoned to Irkutsk, and 
there consecrated the first Bishop of the 
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new diocese, assuming 
the name of Innocen- 
tius. On his return 
he went to live at 
Sitka, where a cathe- 
dral was built. Hith- 
erto the savage Ko- 
loshes living round 
Sitka had shown 
themselves utterly ir- 
responsive to the 
teachings of Chris- 
tianity, submitting to 
the rite of baptism 
only on condition of re- 
ceiving presents of to- 
bacco, blankets, calico, knives, and occa- 
sionally rifles. But Veniaminof labored 
among them with marked success. He 
mastered the Kolosh language, and trans- 
lated into it some hymns, a catechism, and 
several books of the New Testament. He 
established at Sitka a seminary, where 
many of the Creole priests and readers 
now officiating in Alaska received their ed- 
ucation. Sir Edward Belcher described 
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him as ‘‘a very formidable, athletic man, 
about forty-five years of age, and stand- 
ing in his boots about six feet three inches; 
quite herculean and very clever.’’ Sir 
George Simpson, who met him in 1842, 
was equally struck by his physical pro- 
portions and mental ability. He had 
great influence with the natives and even 
miracles were ascribed to him. He 
served as priest and missionary in Rus- 
sian America for nineteen years, from 
1823 to 1842, for most of which period he 
lived at Oonalashka, where he made him- 
self thoroughly familiar with the language, 
customs, and beliefs of the Aleuts. After- 
wards he published a book in three vol- 
umes, entitled ‘‘ Letters concerning the 
islands of the Oonalashka district,’’ which 
shows his intimate acquaintance with all 


matters concerning. the Aleuts, their 


manners, habits, legends, and traditions. 

He also published a grammar of one of the 

dialects of the Aleutian language, and 

translated from the Russian, a ‘* Guide 

on the Road to the Heavenly Kingdom,”’’ 
VOL. xxvi.—39. 


to be used by the Aleuts. That he was 
a man of liberal mind is shown by the 
fact that he welcomed a Lutheran clergy- 
man who came to Sitka during his ad- 
ministration. He was recalled to Russia, 
and made Primate of the Russian Church: 
he was more than ninety years old when 
he died in 1879. His influence depend- 
ing, as it did, upon his own strong per- 
sonality, did not long survive his departure 
from the colonies. 

The first chapel in Russian America 
was built in 1795 at St. Paul, Kadiak. 
No church was built at Sitka until 1817, 
the officials of the Russian-American 
Company performing the religious cere- 
monies up to that time. Occasionally a 
priest visited the settlements, and bap- 
tisms took place pretty often. In 1817 a 
church, dedicated to St. Peter, was built 
on St. Paul, one of the Pribylof group, 
and in 1833 one dedicated to St. George 
the Victor was built on the island of St. 
George, another of the same group. In 
1826 a church was dedicated at Oon- 
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alashka, and a chapel was built at 
Oumnak. 

In 1861 there were in the Russian Am- 
erican colonies seven churches and thirty- 
five chapels, several of them, including 
the cathedral, having been built at the 
cost of the Russian American Company, 
which also kept them in repair. The 
cost of maintenance was defrayed by 
voluntary contributions, and by the pro- 
fits realized from the sale of candles. At 
about this time the total capital of the 
churches amounted to more than 255,000 
rubles, and was kept by the treasurer of 
the Company, interest at five per cent 
being allowed upon it. The contribu- 
tions to the Church were made partly in 
money and partly in furs, the Company 
allowing the Church from seven to four- 
teen rubles for the skin of a sea-otter. 
The Company expended on behalf of the 
Church nearly 40,000 rubles per annum, 
and built a residence for the Bishop at a 
cost of 30,000 rubles. 

At the time of the transfer of Russian 
America to the United States, the Greek 
Church maintained a considerable estab- 
lishment, consisting of a Bishop, three 
priests, two deacons, and numerous aco- 
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lytes, at Sitka. Then the Bishop made 
Oonalashka his headquarters, and now 
San Francisco is his seat, from which 
place as a center he administers the 
whole of his vast diocese, apportioning 
the funds at his disposal according to the 
needs of the various parishes. 

There are among the Aleutians two 
parishes and one independent church or- 
ganization. The parish of Belkovsky in 
the east embraces the Shumagin islands 
and the settlements at the south end of 
the Alaska peninsula; the Oonalashka 
parish in the west comprises all the 
islands from Avatanok to Attoo. The 
parish churches are at Belkovsky and 
Oonalashka or Iliuliuk village, but there 
is a small chapel at nearly every settle- 
ment, where unpaid subordinate members 
of the clergy read the prayers. On the 
Pribylof or Seal islands there is an inde- 
pendent organization, where the natives 
maintain a priest and an assistant at 
their own expense, and have erected, 
with some aid from the lessees of the 
islands, a fine church. 

When a community is too poor to main- 
tain a priest or reader, the Bishop, with 
money supplied to him from Russia, 
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defrays the cost of maintaining a chapel 
there. Where there is no resident priest, 
the higher rites of the church, such as 
baptism, marriage, etc., are performed 
by a regularly ordained clergyman from 
Oonalashka, Belkovsky, Sitka, or even 
from San Francisco, who makes the en- 
tire round of the religious establishments 
in Alaska about once in two years. 

Outwardly the Aleuts are intensely 
pious, greeting you with a prayer, and 
bidding you farewell with a blessing. 
Before a meal they always ask the bless- 
ing of God; when they enter a neighbor’s 
house, they cross themselves, and in 
most of their dwellings there is a picture 
of a patron saint, towards which the 
members of the household turn on rising 
in the morning and retiring at night. 
They will assemble for prayer whenever 
a priest’s services can be obtained; and 
no matter how long the service may be, 
they give it their whole attention without 
manifesting any signs of weariness or 
impatience. They listen with the great- 
est interest to the reading of the Bible, 
and keep all fast-days and other religious 
observances strictly. In every village 
there is a church or chapel; the churches 
being erected and kept in repair, and the 
chapels supported, by the natives. No 
other religious denominations have suc- 
ceeded among the Aleuts except the 
Greek Church, the ornate services and 
frequent festivals of which appeal 
strongly to their taste. They willingly 
contribute towards the maintenance of a 
Reader or Deacon, who performs the 
daily services, and teaches the young 
people to read, first in the Aleut dialect, 
and then in Russian. 

The best specimen of a Greek church 
and one of the most interesting structures 
in the United States is the cathedral at 
Sitka, whose dome and _ graceful 


spirelet are the most striking objects of 
that town, the peculiar green hue of their 


roofs catching the tourist’s eye ere the 
steamer has yet touched the wharf. 
The church is a cruciform wooden build- 
ing, consisting of a nearly square hall, 
with a sanctuary to the east, and chapels 
on its north and south sides. It is well 
lighted by windows in and below the 
dome, which is supported by columns of 
the Byzantine order and has suspended 
from its center a heavy silver candela- 
brum. The church also contains eight 
fine silver candlesticks more than four 
feet in height. The belfry has a fine 
peal of bells, the orignal cost of which 
was 8,700 rubles in silver. On the altar 
used to rest a representation in miniature 
of the Holy Sepulcher wrought in silver 
and gold, and the communion cup was 
of gold set with diamonds. But many of 
the books and vestments which were 
formerly at Sitka are now in San Fran- 
cisco, brought by Bishop Vladimjr. 

An Orthodox church consists of three 
parts: the sanctuary, for the clergy ; the 
nave, for the faithful; the porch, re- 
served in the ancient church for cate- 
chumens and penitents. The sanctuary 
to the east, is raised by steps above the 
nave, and is separated from it by a 
screen called the ikono-stas, or image- 
stand. An ikon is an oil-painting, the 
whole of which, except the face and 
hands, is covered by heavy robes of 
chased silver, stamped with the mark of 
the Imperial Mint at St. Petersburg. The 
ikono-stas is the most striking and char- 
acteristic detail of the interior of a Holy 
Orthodox church; it is adorned with re- 
presentations of Christ and the saints, 
and has in it three openings, furnished 
with doors opening inwards. The center 
doors are called the Royal Gates ; they 
are double, but are not solid throughout, 
the upper portion being of open wood or 
metal work; behind is a veil which is 
drawn as the ritual directs. At Sitka the 
Royal Gates are of bronze, the panels 
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representing the Annunciation and the 
Four Evangelists; above them is the 
Last Supper in silver. The north side of 
the ikono-stas is adorned with an ikon of 
St. Nicholas, a painting of the angel 
Gabriel, and an ikon of the Virgin and 
Child. On the south side are a figure of 
Christ, and a painting and ikon of St. 
Michael, the patron saint of the church. 

High above the bronze Royal Gates is 
a picture of the Transfiguration, below 
which is a portrayal of the same subject 
on an oblong canvas attributed to the 
master Raffaelle. The wall space to the 
right and left of, and below, the Trans- 
figuration is occupied by other sacred 
subjects. A somewhat ghastly painting 
of John the Baptist’s head in a charger, 
and some pictures by a local artist are 
found in another part of the church, but 
are of little merit. The most beautiful 
object in the church is the well-known 
Madonna, in which the faces of the Holy 
Mother and Child are executed with as 
much skill and delicacy as in a miniature 
on ivory. 

In the middle of the sanctury stands the 
altar, with a cloth of rich brocade thrown 
over a linen cover. Behind the altar is 
a representation of the Crucifixion, and 
before it a seven-branched candlestick. 
On the altar are a cross, a book of the 
Gospels, and a ciborium for the sacred 
elements. When the ciborium contains 
the Holy Sacrament reserved for the com- 
munion ,of the sick or absent, it has a 
burning lamp hanging infront of it. The 
raised floor of the sanctury projects west- 
ward into the nave, and furnishes a 
standing place for the choir; in the middle 
is the ambo, from which the deacon reads 
the Gospel. As the attitude of worship 
is standing, there are no seats in a Greek 
church; and as instrumental music is 
not employed, there is no organ. The 
choir sometimes stand in a gallery at the 
west end of the church, and consists of 


men and boys, though the presence of 
women in it is not prohibited. . All. Rus- 
sian church music is for soprano, alto, 
tenor, and basso ; in good choirs there is 
also-a contra-basso. 

Among the treasures which the war- 
den, George Kostrometinoff, brought out 
for our inspection was a miter, woven of 
gold and silver threads, and set with 
precious stones, chief among them being 
a single emerald of remarkable size and 
depth of color. Bridal crowns, too, 
were there, of gilded silver with crosses 
at the top, to be worn by bride and 
bridegroom during the marriage-service ; 
and stoles of Genoese velvet embroidered 
in silver and gold by the nuns of Russian 
convents. 

Later, on board the G. W. Elder, Mr. 
Kostrometinoff gave me some interesting 
facts about his Church. The warden 
and the priest at Sitka are responsible to 
the Bishop at San Francisco. There are 
about two hundred Russians at Sitka, and 
the resident priest there receives a little 
more than $1,600.00 a year and a house 
rent-free. The salary of the Bishop in 
San Francisco is about $3,850.00 per 
annum. The Russian government still 
contributes from forty thousand dollars 
to forty-five thousand dollars a year to 
the cause of religion and education in 
Alaska. Insmall villages, where there is 
no resident priest, a choir-master or-Reader 
has charge of a chapel, and receives a 
salary of $37.73 a month, the money 
being sent out from London, and by 
the change from rubles to dollars 
resulting in this curious sum. In each 
parish there are many chapels, in one as 
many as eighteen. Besides those which 
have been mentioned there are churches 
at Killisnoo (built in 1889), at Juneau 
(built in 1894), at Nushegak on the 
Yukon River, and at the Apollo gold 
mine at Unga. At Jackson, California, 
is a church, and at Portland and Seattle 
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there are churches served’ by mission- 
aries. 


The Bishop now lives at San Franh- 
cisco, his cathedral being the church of 
St. Basil. The building, having been 
adapted from an ordinary house, is not a 
very good specimen of a Greek church: 
though its decorations are elaborate. 
The walls are covered with enlarge- 
ments from famous pictures in the 
churches of Russia. On the south side 
of the ikon-stand is a picture of St. 
Basil the Great, kneeling in the robes of 
a bishop at the altar painted by the 
noted Russian artist Dumitrashko. An- 
other painting represents St. John 
Chrysostom, holding a _ two-branched 
candelabrum in one hand and 4a cross in 
the other: and there is a picture of 
Jesus showing the imprints of the nails 
and the hole in his side to the doubting 
Thomas. On the north Side are pictures 
of the Holy Virgin, of St. Nicholas 
proclaiming his faith at the Ecumenical 
Council, and of St. Innocentius, the 
Bishop of Siberia. In the nave or body 
of the church is the copy of an old ikon 
of the Virgin of Tichoin in Novgorod; it 
is of silver-gilt. In the altar space is 
the bishop’s throne. Bishop Vladimir was 
succeeded in 1892 by Bishop Nicolas, 
the present incumbent of the see. 
Bishops, being generally monks, have 
only one Christian name. 

The regular position of the priest is 
towards the east facing the throne, and 
during the celebration the details of the 
consecration of the wine and bread are 
not visible to the congregation. The Holy 
Sacrament is celebrated with leavened 
bread, and the chalice contains wine and 
water mixed at the table of oblations. 
Much incense is employed, the sanctuary 
and the whole church being perfumed at 
the beginning of the service, and repeat- 
edly during the more solemn acts of the 


celebration. Lamps and tapers burn 
about the altar, and before the shrines 
and ikons; at the Easter matins and on 
several other occasions all the worship- 
ers hold lighted candles. 

It must be admitted that the cause of 
native religion and education suffered 
by the transfer of the Russian colonies 
to the United States. Formerly there 
were in the Creole settlements of the 
Kadiak and Aleutian districts schools, at 
which the children were taught to write, 
to read the catechism, some prayers, 
and a few chapters of the Bible, in the 
Russian language or in one of the native 
dialects, but since 1867 nearly all these 
schools have been discontinued. Veni- 
aminof asserted that in his day in some 
places all the Aleuts except the young 
children could read well, but this is 
rather doubtful. It certainly could never 
have been said of the Kadiakers and 
Koloshes ; for the first books printed in 
the Kadiak language were not published 
till 1848, and there were none in the 
Kolosh dialects till several years later. 
These books contained translations from 
the Russian of prayers, hymns, anthems, 
the ten commandments, two of the four 
Gospels, and a small list of words and 
common phrases. At the present day, 
of the natives who are members of the 
Greek Church only a few can read and 
write, though in places where there are 
parish churches perhaps one third of the 
population have an elementary educa- 
tion. 

The natives and Creoles, all along 
the coast from Mt. St. Elias westward, 
are wedded to the faith of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, which in 1880 claimed 
10,950 members, distributed over the 
parishes of Sitka, Oonalashka, Belkovsky, 
Kadiak, Pribylof, and the missions of 


Nushegak, Yukon, and Kenai. Of . 


course, the church is poor, and most of 
the chapels are in the hands of natives 
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and Creoles who are not clergymen. 
These readers drone lazily through the 
appointed services, and preside on feast 
days. The number of members of the 
Church is, doubtless, placed too high, 
and does not really exceed seven or 
eight thousand. 

Speaking generally, it may be said 
that, except among the Aleuts, who have 
become thoroughly Russianized, the 
Russian Church never acquired any 
strong hold upon the natives of Alaska. 
Many of the Aleuts write and speak 
Russian, and are able to follow the 
church services, which are conducted in 
the old Slavonian language. But the 
preaching of the Russian clergy, with 
the exception of Veniaminof, made very 
little impression on the savage Koloshes 
and Kadiakers, who retain most of their 
old superstitions and practise Shaman- 
ism to the present day. The Kadiakers 
have had missionaries among them since 
1794, but they show little interest in 
religious observances. Under Baranof’s 
administration the priests were held in 
scant respect, even by their own country- 
men. During the sermons the rough 
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traders and hunters squatted down and 
smoked, and sometimes even laughed so 
loudly that the priest could not go on 
with his duty. The priests baptized a 
few natives every year, and visited 
such of the villages as were situated 
near to the trading-posts, but they did 
very little to spread the word of God or 
to help and comfort the poor in their 
hours of suffering and distress: nor did 
they make any serious efforts to induce 
the natives to adopt more settled and 
industrious habits. Sir George Simpson 
and other travelers accuse them of being 
hard drinkers, and Mr. Dall mentions 
one, who, after serving for seven years 
as a missionary on the Yukon, thanked 
God, that he was about to return to 
Russia, where a glass of rum could be 
bought for twenty-five kopecks. 

Yet on the fog-begirt Pribylof islands 
and in other dreary parts of the vast 
territory of Alaska, the brilliant services 
and numerous festivals of the Greek 
Church lend a few touches of brightness 
to the hard, dull lives of the natives, 
and help to save them from utter stagna- 


tion. 
Arthur Inkersley. 
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A SHATTERED ship sailed in from sea; 

Wild were the seas thro’ which she’d passed,— 
Her sailors laughed and danced with glee; 

For they were home at last. 


And so they furled the tattered sails; 

They chaffed the Storm King in defeat ; 
They made of dangers merry tales, 

And bitterness turned sweet. 


Frederick A. Bisbee. 
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GOLD NOT NECESSARY 


HE REFORM CLUB 
of New York and 
the gold press as- 
sume that our for- 
eign commerce 
depends upon the 
gold standard, and 
that low prices bene- 
fit alike all classes of 
the community. Each 
of these assumptions is 
so manifestly false that 
ESO's. it seems a waste of time 
to refute them. But as they constitute 
the stock in trade of the goldites, you 
will pardon me for calling attention to 
facts showing the absurdity of such con- 
tentions. 

Legitimate international trade, or com- 
merce, consists in the exchange of the 
commodities of one country for those of 
another, and such exchanges ought to 
balance each other without the use of 
domestic money. 

The American importer buys goods in 
England with English money and the 
English importer buys wheat and other 
farm products in this country with Uni- 
ted States money. The money in each 
case is procured by bills of exchange 
drawn against the exports of the two 
countries respectively. If neither coun- 
try buys more than it sells, the accounts 
balance, and the trade is beneficial to 
both. The country whose aggregate im- 
ports are more than its aggregate exports 
goes into debt and creates whatis termed 
an unfavorable balance of trade, which 
means disaster. 

No country should, by currency regu- 
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lations or otherwise, encourage an ad- 
verse balance of trade. Every excess of 
imports over exports should be prevented 
if possible. To provide a currency es- 
pecially fitted for the payment of an un- 
favorable balance of trade would be a 
ruinous policy, and if it resulted in the 
export of money such export would dis- 
turb business, contract the volume of 
money, produce falling prices, and create 
hard times. 


The United States is not engaged in 


foreign commerce. Exporters and im- 
porters do that business. If John Doe 
and Richard Roe buy more goods in for- 
eign countries to sell in this country than 
can be paid for with the commodities we 
send abroad, they are engaged in an ille- 
gitimate and injurious traffic. Let them 
find the means of payment, and let them 
cease asking for legislation which will 
enable them to export United States 
money and thereby deprive the people of 
a stable volume of money for domestic 
purposes. 

Comparatively few individuals are en- 
gaged in foreign commerce and they can 
take care of themselves without regard 
to the character of the currency in this or 
in any other country. While they are en- 
gaged in exchanging our commodities for 
the commodities of other countries, their 
business is legitimate and beneficial ; but 
when they attempt to interfere with the 
currency of this country to accommodate 
excessive importations, they are public 
enemies and should be restrained by the 
legislation and administration of the gov- 
ernment. 

If we should admit that gold, for ex- 
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ample, would answer the purposes of for- 
eign trade better than silver or paper, 
and that the coin money of this country 
was actually used in foreign trade, it 
would by no means follow that the peo- 
ple of this country should be deprived of 
an adequate volume of money for the 
convenience of the few who are engaged 
in international trade. The domestic 
trade and commerce of the United States 
is at least ninety-five per cent of the en- 
tire trade of the country. Why should 
ninety-five per cent of the business 
of the country be _ sacrificed for the 
convenience of the other five per 
cent? When and where did the money 
of any country prevent such coun- 
try from buying and selling in any part 
of the world? What difference does it 
make to the shopkeeper of Paris, or the 
wheat grower of America, what kind of 
money the people use where the French 
goods are manufactured, or where the 
wheat is goown? The money of differ- 
ent countries frequently fluctuates in 
value or purchasing power, but that does 
not prevent international trade. _ 

It is true that the country having the 
larger volume of money compared to its 
population and business has some ad- 
vantage in trading with a country which 
has a more contracted volume of circulat- 
ing medium. This was fully demon- 
strated by the discussions of the Royal 
Commissions of England from 1884 to 
1888, in considering the trade relations 
between England and India. England 
was on the gold basis and India was on 
the silver basis, with her mints open to 
unlimited coinage of that metal. It 
abundantly appeared in those investiga- 
tions that England was at great disadvan- 
tage, and that India was greatly ben- 
efited by the difference of exchange ; so 
much so that English manufacturers ap- 
pealed to Parliament for relief, declaring 
that the difference of exchange was more 
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prohibitory than the McKinley tariff; 
that their trade with India fell off while 
it increased with the United States, not- 
withstanding the McKinley bill. The 
productions of the farms and factories of 
India and the exports from that country 
increased so rapidly under unlimited coin- 
age of silver as to produce distress “and 
alarm in England. 

The year before the suspension of sil- 
ver coinage in India, which “took place in 
June, 1893, that country supplied 
people with textile fabrics and exported 
of such fabrics more than: fifty. million 
dollars in value. She also exported over 
sixty million bushels of wheat, besides 
jute, raw cotton, opium, and other pro- 
ducts, in like increased proportion. The 
avowed object for suspending silver coin- 
age in India was to take away these ad- 
vantages and restore them to the mother 
country, and give England not only the 
trade of India, but that of the East which 
India was acquiring. The change was 
most disastrous to India. While her 
mints were open to the free coinage of 
silver, she paid annually $80,000,000 in 
gold for interest to English bondholders. 
The cutting off of the supply of new 
money by the suspension of silver coin- 
age so embarrassed the business of India 
that she was forced to issue in the fol- 
lowing year fifty millions of bonds to pay 
current interest. 

The repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act in this country has been 
followed by like results. Since that re- 
peal. $162,000,000 of interest-bearing 
bonds have been sold for gold to carry on 
the government and maintain the gold 
standard. It is now the established pol- 
icy of the Administration and the Repub- 
lican leaders to borrow money to main- 
tain the gold standard. The only matter 
now discussed is as to the character of 
the bonds to be issued, what rate of in- 
terest they shall bear, and other mere 
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matters of detail. There is no difference 
as tO principle between the leaders of 
both of the old parties. Both regard the 
issuance of interést-bearing bonds as the 
legitimate business of the country, if the 
rulings and recommendations of the Ad- 
ministration and the votes in Congress 
of Republican and Democratic leaders 
are any indication of their political or 
economic views. They are logical. 
They are goldites, and the only way to 
maintain the gold standard is by a per- 
petual increase of the national debt. 
Our fixed obligations to foreign countries 
are enormous. They are estimated at 
$150,000,000 or $200,000,000 for our 
carrying trade in foreign bottoms; 
$100,000,000 annually expended by 
tourists in foreign landS; $250,000,000 
annually paid to foreigners for interest 
and dividends on their investments in 
this country ; aggregating the enormous 
sum of about $500,000,000 each year 
which this country must pay to Europe, 
and all must be paid in gold. When 
these facts are presented, the parrots who 
echo the lingo which the goldites have 
prepared for public consumption ex- 
claim:— ‘‘ This is a bad state of things; 
how can we help it? The United States 
cannot remonetize silver alone ; our cred- 
itors in Europe must help us break the 
chains of financial bondage by which 
they make us their financial slaves; we 
must wait until the gold syndicate of 
banks and bankers, with the Rothschilds 
at the head, will act with us and aid us to 
overcome the combination which they 
have formed against us.’’ | 
The United States unable to coin both 
gold and silver as provided by the Con- 
stitution! What nonsense!’ Why is 
Mexico able to maintain free coinage of 
Silver alone without the aid of Europe? 
Why is Japan able to maintain the free 
coinage of both gold and silver alone 
without the aid of the Rothschilds or any 
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other power? Why was India able to 
maintain free coinage alone until it be- 
came necessary for England to stop it, 
not for the benefit of India, but for the 
benefit of England? Does anybody 
doubt that these and other free coinage 
countries are more prosperous and 
happy than ever before in their history, 
while every gold standard country in the 
world is more miserable than at any 
other time for the last 200 years? If 
unrestricted coinage of the two metals 
makes every country which adopts it 
prosperous, and a single gold standard 
makes every country which maintains it 
miserable, why should not the United 
States reopen her mints to the unre- 
stricted coinage of both metals and enjoy 
a new era of prosperity? The combina- 
tion which wickedly, dishonestly, and 
clandestinely demonetized silver and de- 
stroyed one half of the metallic money of 
the world dare not admit why they did 
it and for whose benefit it was done. 
The plain truth is that it was done for 
the sole and exclusive benefit of dealers 
in money, owners of bonds, and hoarders 
of gold. The reason for it, and the only 
reason for it, was to reduce the volume 
of money and thereby enhance the pur- 
chasing power of each remaining dollar. 

The one hundred thousand millions of 
indebtedness existing at the time this 
transaction took place was payable in 
either gold or silver at the option of the 
debtor. By destroying silver, gold was 
made the sole money of ultimate pay- 
ment. The value of gold rose more than 
one hundred per cent. The obligations 
of every debtor were doubled. Prices 
commenced falling and still continue 
to fall; enterprises: were wrecked and 
are continuing to be wrecked. The 
money of the combination controls every- 
thing and absorbs the wrecked fortunes 
of those who have been destroyed by 
the iniquity of the conspirators. This 
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conspiracy against civilization benefits 
only those who by stealth and cunning 
have placed themselves in a position 
which enables them to say to the nations 
of the world, ‘‘Stand and deliver, or we 
will ruin you.’’ It enables them to say 
to every monarch in the civilized world, 
‘* Divide the substance of the people with 
us or we will destroy your government,”’ 
and to say to Mr. Cleveland, ‘‘ Give us 
ten millions of the people’s money and 
buy protection for the country for nine 
months.’’ 

The power to command and extort, 
which the gold conspiracy has acquired 
by reducing the money of ultimate pay- 
ment to gold alone, ought to satisfy the 
greed of Shylock and the ambition of 
Lucifer. With no motives but ambition 
and greed, it is natural for the conspir- 
ators to invent hypocritical, equivocal, 
and dishonest phrases and put them in 
the mouths of subservient politicians and 
echo them through the commercial press, 
which they own and control. 

‘*Parity of the two metals’’ is an- 
other cheap-John catchpenny phrase. 
What do they mean by it? If they mean 
anything they mean that silver shall re- 
main demonetized until the market value 
of silver bullion, with silver so demone- 
tized, shall rise to the market value of 
gold bullion with gold continued mone- 
tized. This impossibility they. require 
before the mints are opened to silver. 
They know full well that if silver had 
the same right of mintage with gold, the 
parity between the two metals would be 
restored and maintained as it was for 
thousands of years previous to the crime 
of 1873. But what do we want with 
parity of one metal with another? What 
the people want is parity of money 
with labor and the products of labor, so 
that money, which is only a measure of 
value, shall be an honest measure be- 
tween the rich and the poor, the debtor 
and the creditor. 


There is another suggestion of the 
goldites which the gold press and hungry 
office-seekers frequently iterate and re- 
iterate. They say if the price of prop- 


erty which the people sell is low, the 


price of property which they buy is also 
cheap, and the poor wages paid to labor 
is compensated by cheap living. In short, 
cheapness is beneficial and benefits every- 
body alike. 
The absurdity of this stale argument is 
illustrated by the object-lesson presented 
by China. There everything is cheap; 
wages are from three to ten cents a day, 
and the people live on less than it costs 
to feed American chickens. All the 
wealth in the country is owned by a few 
nabobs and mandarins. Do the people 
of the United States want such cheap- 
ness? If they do they want Asiatic 
civilization. Besides, falling prices are 
more disastrous than the stationary 
cheapness of Asia. Every investment 
in any kind of business or enterprise is 
seriously embarrassed by continuously 
falling prices. The farmer, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, or any other 
man engaged in business, feels the loss 
when his property depreciates in price. 
Profits are reduced, and if business is 
continued loss and ruin follow. Enter- 
prises are stopped and labor is thrown 
out of employment. The result is uni- 
versal stagnation in business and en- 
forced idleness throughout the land. But 
falling prices are not only disastrous but 
absolutely ruinous to the debtor class. 
The aggregate indebtedness of the people 
of the United States, public and private, 
is estimated at about thirty thousand 
millions, drawing an annual interest of 
about two thousand millions. Five hun- 
dred millions is exacted by the general 
government through taxation, and the 
taxes for State and municipal purposes 
are estimated to be double that amount. 
The people engaged in productive enter- 
prises ‘must sell much more than, they 
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buy. They must sell enough to pay 
taxes and interest, educate their children, 
support the church to which they belong, 
and meet many incidental expenses be- 
fore they buy at all. The fact is that 
the fixed charges upon the people of 
the United States absorb the proceeds of 
all they can sell, leaving only a meager 
and parsimonious support for themselves 
and their families. This is true of the 
most enterprising wealth producers, while 
millions are suffering for the necessaries 
of life. What a mockery to say to them 
that the cheapness of the few articles 
which necessity compels them to buy 
compensates them for low wages and low 
prices for what they are compelled to sell 
to keep the red flag from the door and the 
sheriff from ejecting them from their 
homes ! 

It is easily understood why Mr. Cleve- 
land regards the gold standard as sound 
money. It took on an average 33,333 
bushels of wheat per annum to pay Presi- 
dent Grant’s salary. It now takes 
83,333 bushels of wheat to pay 
President Cleveland’s salary for one 
year. In other words, if the salary 
of President Cleveland were paid in 
wheat, he would receive 50,000 bushels 
a year more than President Grant would 
have received. Is it not preposterous in 
Mr. Cleveland to contend that the farm- 
ers who raise 50,000 bushels of wheat 
more to pay him than they did to pay 
President Grant are as much benefited 
by low prices as he is? Mr. Cleveland’s 
case is the case of all officers and persons 
having a fixed income or drawing interest 
on time contracts. The case of the farm- 
ers who raise the additional 50,000 bush- 
els of wheat is the case of every wealth 
producer in the land. None but office- 
holders, annuitants, and coupon-cutters, 
and those whom they control, argue that 
a shrinking volume of money is ‘‘ sound 
money ’’ and ‘‘ safe currency,’’ and the 
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reason why they do it is well illustrated 
by Mr. Cleveland’s own case. 

The country now sees the effect of 
falling prices, and it seems idle to be 
compelled to tell the people that it is not 
a good thing. No country has ever pros- 
pered or advanced in civilization while 
prices were falling. Every country 
which has made any progress in civiliza- 
tion has been able to do so through an in- 
creasing volume of money. Reason and 
experience teach us that falling prices 
lead to bankruptcy, ruin, slavery, and 
barbarism; that rising prices lead to 
wealth, prosperity, and higher civiliza- 
tion. Times were good when Solomon 
built his temple, because gold from the 
land of Ophir was abundant. Times 
were bad when the Roman legion occu- 
pied Jerusalem and the money of Judea 
was transferred to Rome. Times were 
good in Greece when Athens was the 
university of the world and the armies of 
Greece were invincible, because the 
mountains of Thrace were furnishing an 
abundant supply of the precious metals. 
Times were bad in Greece when the 
mines were exhausted. The people, be- 
ing impoverished and without money to 
defend their country, became a prov- 
ince of Rome. Times were good in Rome 
when her conquering heroes had robbed 
the world of gold and silver, and were 
enslaving their conquered enemies to 
mine in Spain and Italy, because there 
was nearly two thousand millions of gold 
and silver in circulation in the gmpire. 
Times were bad when the barbarians of 
the North overran and conquered Rome, 
because her mines had failed and her 
coin had disappeared by wear and loss, 
and Rome was conquered by poverty and 
want before the foot of a Northern bar- 
barian entered upon her soil. Fourteen 


hundred years of contraction of the 
money volume are calle@ the Dark Ages, 
and people wonder why it was so called, 
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but they do not reflect that poverty and 
want of money obscured the light of ‘rea- 
son and humanity, and filled the land 
with gloom and despair. A nation with- 
out money is dependent like a tramp, and 
meek and cowardly like a starving beg- 
gar. 

Amid all the gloom of the Dark Ages 
how quickly light dawned when a new 
world of rich mines of gold and silver was 
discovered! The nature of man seemed 
changed in the twinkling of an eye, and 
the proud spirit of the ancient Romans 
was again seen and made manifest in 
every part of Europe. It was poverty 
and want which made Europeans slaves. 
It was the gold and silver that the New 
World furnished the Old which made 
Europeans and Americans free men. 
Money famine and slavery are always 
twin sisters in misery. Freedom and an 
abundant supply of money always go 
hand in hand in prosperity. [In each 
case the two are inseparable. 

Restore the money of the Constitu- 
tion by opening the mints to the unre- 
stricted coinage of the two metals, and 
prosperity will come with the increased 
supply of money as surely as adversity 
has already come by the shrinking sup- 
ply of money produced by the crime of 
1873. In the contest between gold mo- 
nopoly and the money of the Constitution 
the consolidated banks of the commercial 
world, with the bondholders and money 
changers, will fight for the gold standard. 
Time-servers, cringing politicians, trem- 
bling debtors, office-holders with fixed 
incomes, and fawning hypocrites and 
sycophants of every name and nature, 


will rally under the banner of gold mo- 


nopoly. The opposing ranks will include 
every honest, independent, liberty-loving 
citizen of the United States. The con- 


test will be between the producers of 
wealth on the one side, and the absorb- 
ers of wealthon the other. Cunning has 
been victorious thus far only because the 
American people believed it was impos- 
sible that they had been betrayed by 
their trusted leaders until the object-les- 
son of universal distress was brought 
home to every household in the land. 
They now know and appreciate the truth 
that the men they placed in power 
have surrendered the government of the 
United States to an-alien gold trust. 
They will resent such treachery and de- 
mand that the dodgers and skulkers of 
all parties shall throw off the mask and 
do battle in the open field for the people 
against the gold trust, or for the gold 
trust against the people. 

No class of men will be so much de- 
spised in the coming contest as the strad- 
dlers and dodgers who have been playing 
the game of good-Lord-good-devil for their 
own dishonest and selfish purposes. The 
army of go-betweens will be held in the 
same contempt as the compromisers and 
skulkers were from 1860 to 1865. In 
those days no man who tried to be on 
both sides of the contest was trusted by 
either. Each suspected him and expelled 
him fromcamp. It will be so in the com- 
ing contest with the pretended -bimetal- 
ists who talk for silver and vote to put 
gold men in power. The earnest friends 
of Constitutional money have looked for- 
ward to the day when the creatures of 
an alien gold trust would be compelled to 
separate themselves from the honest mass 
of wealth-producers. The people are at 
last moving for liberty and independence, 
and they will secure both in spite of the 
power of money, patronage, and the com- 
bination of the two old parties to do the 
bidding of an alien gold trust. 

William M. Stewart. 
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“YAT.” 


A DIGGER INDIAN STORY OF THE CALIFORNIAN FOOTHILLS. 


HIS is not my story; it is the story of 

the older inhabitants of Pleasant Val- 
ley, told as they tell it when you have 
made them understand that you really 
want to hear something of the Digger In- 
dians —at least something of that tribe 
which has from ‘‘ the beginning ”’ dwelt 
in this little valley of the Sierra Nevada. 
It is not told in the language of the nar- 
rators, for they are ordinary, sensible 
farmer folk, and they have no particular 
dialect, unless a trifling superabundance 
of ungrammatical phrase can be called a 
“dialect.’”’ This latter cannot be better 
shown than in their reply to your ques- 
tion,— 

‘*Don’t know nothin’ about them 
Diggers, except that you can smell ’em 
three miles off.’’ Which is the truth, as 
every one knows. 

The Pleasant Valley tribe—or the 
Pleasant Valleys, as they are called — 
dwells today on a little knoll back in the 
heavy timber, hidden from view from 
the road which winds through the valley 
and leads up to the rich Nevada County 
mines. But long years ago they had 
their camp—and indeed, they moved 
but recently—on a high knoll which 
overlooked the lower portion of Pleasant 
Valley. The hill Digger invariably sets 
his lodge upon an eminence of some kind, 
if itis possible. He was trained to it in 
his youth, when the tribes were power- 
ful and an overlooking position was a 
necessity, —and an Indian is slow to 
lorget. It was here, on the high craggy 
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point— from which one can look down 
upon wide level fields cut into sections by 
hair-lines of fence, a few brown-roofed 
houses, and running through the valley 
like a winding white ribbon, the gleaming 
sands of Deer Creek—that there was a 
‘‘big soup’’ and Yat—the stalwart, 
robust Yat— became as a little child. 

His name was not Yat. ‘‘ Yat’’ was 
what the white people called him. His 
real name was spelled differently, but it 
sounded something like Yat, and so it 
became Yat. 

Yat was twenty-three then,—a 
strong, straight, supple young man, with 
a well-featured, pleasant face. He was 
an orphan. His mother had died when 
he was yet a little papoose, and his 
father had become involved in a row 
with some white men over a mining claim 
on the Yuba, and had been shot for his 
temerity. An old squaw, who was some 
sort of relative, took him in then and he 
grew up under her care until she died 
and they cremated her with wierd and 
solemn ceremony. 

Yat was the champion of the tribe, and 
as such was, of course, loved and dis- 
liked. Loved by the squaws, the older 
men, Chief Pamblo, and some of the 
young bucks; disliked by the would-be 
athletes who were always defeated in 
contests with him. But Yat himself had 
no enmities; he smiled at those who 
praised him, and laughed at those who 
sneered at him. He loved them all, he 
said, but he did not say that there was 
one whom he loved more than all the 
others. The name of this one was not 
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‘‘ Maria,’’ but so she was called. She 
belonged to a different camp from Yat’s — 
the Penn Valley tribe, who dwelt a few 
miles away over the hills. She was of 
slight figure, graceful in a certain Indian 
way, but not very pretty. Her hair was 
straight, and fell in a tangled mass about 
her shoulders; her nose was flat, her 
mouth wide, and her eyebrows heavy 
and black. But the dark, quick eyes 
and the mocking smile that always lurked 
around her mouth made the face attract- 
ive. 

Yat loved it and hoped sometime to see 
it smiling at him in his own house. But 
there was another who loved that face, 
and as he belonged to the girl’s own 
tribe, he had more opportunity to woo 
her. This young man’s name was 
George, and he was the son of a sub- 
chief. More than that, he was quite an 
athlete himself and had won some dis- 
tinction in competitive sports with other 
tribes. So when the third day of the 
big fandango came and it was announced 
that Yat and George would run a race, 
there was much speculation as to who 
would win. The Pleasant Valleys, even 
to the last of those jealous of Yat’s prow- 
ess, stood up for their champion, and the 
Penn Valleys did the same in regard to 
George. So there were many bets up 
and good prizes had been offered for the 
winner. 

But there was one prize which only 
three persons knew anything about. 
The two rivals did not forget this when 
they stripped for the race and passed 
around so they could walk out by Maria. 
She sat at the lower end of the course 
where she could see the winner as he 
came over the line. 
bright new calico, showed off her native 
charms to the best and her eyes were 
dancing. She tossed her shiny black 
hair back from her face every little 
while and beat her foot restlessly. She 


Her gala dress, a 


YAT.”’ 


was the third person who knew of that . 
prize. As Yat passed her she leaned 
towards him and whispered, ‘‘ Win, 
Yat.’”’ 
He smiled proudly and walked on up 
the course with confident bearing. Just 
behind him came George, and as he went 
by she whispered to him also, and 
although she said but one little word his 
heart beat high with hope ; for that word 
was also, ‘‘ Win.’’ 

They stood braced for the signal to go. 
From where Maria was they appeared as 
two specks. Suddenly the specks moved, 
and soon became two men running in an 
easy trot. The wind floated their black 
hair back from their faces and the sun 
shone on their bare shoulders. Steadily 
and slowly they came, their bent arms 
held closely to their sides and their bod- 
ies bending forward. Then their speed 
began to increase and their positions to 
change. Suddenly one of the spectators, 
a Penn Valley Indian, yelled; the racers 
were on the home stretch, and George 
was Slightly ahead. Then a Pleasant 
Valley Indian shouted something and 
cheered; Yat had drawn up even with 
George. Now came the tug, and great 
was the excitement. The heavy lines 
on each side of the course surged to 
and fro, the Indians yelling savagely. 
Slowly George began to draw ahead. 
His face was set and his every muscle 
was strained. Just before him was the 
line — and Maria — and he was straining 
every nerve to reach them ahead of his 
rival. So near were they coming that 
she could see the set look on their faces, 
the muscle-shadows on their bodies, and 
hear the swiftly increasing ‘‘ plut-a-plut’’ 
of their feet in the soft dust. The Penn 
Valleys yelled like ,demons now, and the 
Pleasant Valleys became silent. But not 
for long. Suddenly the latter burst into 
a very roar of cheers, for Yat, their own 
Yat, gathering himself to one mighty 
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not stop, but continued on towards a 


effort, dashed by his rival and crossed 


the line ahead! 


little creek where there were some big 


The creek was fed by 


the many springs near there and the 


pools of water. 


When Yat had crossed the line he did 
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water was very cold. But the race had 
been a long one, the sun had been warm, 
and Yat was in a bath of perspiration. 
The thought of those pools was pleasant. 
Behind him he heard the shouts of his 
people, and as he reached the willows 
that grew by the creek he turned his 
head and. looked back. George was 
sitting down at one side, a few of his 
camp around him. Maria was standing 
where she had been throughout the race, 
and seeing him looking back, she waved 
her hand. He waved in return and was 
hidden from view by the heavy copse of 
green willows. 

A few minutes later two of. Yat’s 
friends came down to congratulate him. 


They found him crouching in a shallow 


part of the pool, his head held out of the 


water by one long arm which grasped a - 


willow branch. He had plunged into the 
ice-cold water and the result had been a 
cramp. He was pulled out and all the 
medicine men were consulted. It was 
useless. One of Yat’s legs was bent 
tight under him and nothing could break 


the grip of those iron muscles. They: 


wanted to carry him up to the camp, but 
Yat would not allow it. That he, the 
champion of the tribe, should be forced 
to sit like an old squaw was terrible. He 
was stung suddenly with the thought of 
his fallen prowess and he wanted to be 
left alone. So the young men cut some 
green boughs and made a roof over, him 
where he sat by the side of the little 
creek. 

All the rest of that afternoon he sat 
there like a block of wood and gazed 
stolidly straight in front of him. His 
view included only a green strip of the 

valley and a wedge of the hills, but a 
thousand memories .came to him as he 
gazed. Over there on that sharp point 
he had killed a mountain cat when he 
was a little boy ; just below, on a little 
flat where there was a spring, he had 


slain his first deer, and down in the val- 
ley, in a bend of the road, he had first 
seen Maria. Where was Maria now ? 
Why had she not come to see him? He 
had been expecting her all day but she 
had not come. Almost every one else 
had come around to stab him with their 
wondering — or worse, pitying —looks, 
but not Maria. 

Toward evening they brought him 
food, but he did not taste it, and answered 
nothing to their questions. He slept 
none that night, but sat there moveless 
as a Stone until the east flushed and the 
sunlight filtered ‘in through the pine 
boughs above him. In the forenoon the 
medicine men consulted again, but could 
do nothing; and in the afternoon Maria 


‘came. Yat was looking steadily out at 


the hills when Maria suddenly appeared 
upon the threshold. Yat’s heart bounded 
and he stretched out ‘his long arms im- 
pulsively. ‘‘O Maria, Maria !’’ he said. 

But Maria said nothing. Her face was 
in the shadow, but Yat felt the coldness. 
His arms dropped slowly and his eyes 
fell. Then Maria began to laugh —a 


mocking, heartless laugh. 


‘The great Yat!’’ she said. ‘‘ The 
strong, the mighty Yat!’’ She came in- 
side and approached him. ‘‘ How like 
an old woman you look. And-would n’t 
you makea fine husband ?”’ 

‘‘But-I'won you,’’ said Yat sullenly. 

Maria laughed. ‘‘Wonme? No. It 
was the strong, stalwart Yat who won 


me; not the old-woman Yat. Yat the 


champion is dead. Do you think | would 
marry you? It would be nice, would n’t 
it? | could gather acorns and kill the 
game and slave myself to death. And 
you could sit here and keep the blue-jays 
away. Maybe you could pound up the 
acorns. Do you think you could ?’’ 

Yat answered nothing. A fierce fire 
was raging in his heart. He saw it all 
now. He saw how cruel, how heartless, 
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this girl was. But he was proud and he 
did not wish to have her see how much 
she hurt. ‘‘Marry George,’’ he said 
then. 

Marry George ?’’ she answered, 
‘Why, foolish Yat! George and J were 
married yesterday.”’ 

She laughed again, and bent over him. 

‘¢Poor Yat,’’ she said, but there was 
only mockery in her tones. ‘‘ Poor Yat.”’ 

She stooped closer—so close that he 
saw every littlke mocking wrinkle about 
her mouth and felt her breath fan his 
cheek. Suddenly his eyes fired up and 
he made a start as if to take hold of 
her. She leaped back, and then, as Yat 
sank down once more, she came and 
stooped over him again. ‘‘ Poor Yat,’’ 
she crooned. ‘‘ Did you come near hav- 
ing another fit then ?”’ 

The fire flamed in Yat’s eyes once 
more. His long, strong arms reached 
out suddenly and he seized her by the 
shoulders, — seized her and shook her 
until he felt by her unresistant weight 
that she was unconscious. Then he 
called all his strength to one mighty effort 
and hurled her savagely from him. 

She fell among the stones some feet 
away, but in plain sight. And there for 


some time he sat stolidly and looked upon 
her. He saw the outline of her figure; 
a portion of her smooth breast was dis- 
closed through the torn bosom of her gala 
dress. Her face was half turned towards 
him and he noted that there was a great 
red mark down across the temple. But 
he sat for hours gazing immovably upon 
her. Then that soft breast and that 
cruel red streak began to appeal to him 
and he called softly, ‘‘ Maria !’’ and then 
louder, ‘‘ Maria! Maria !’’ 

But Maria did not hear. A blue-jay 
heard him, though, and chattered loudly. 
From the sweat-house came _ laughter 
and shouts, and the ponies tied close to 
where he sat whinnied and stamped 
about. But from Maria came no sound. 
And so Yat sat until some of the Indians 
came and carried Maria away. George 
swore vengeance, but Chief Pamblo, out 
of his love of Yat, paid a large indemnity 
and the matter passed. 

For many years Yat was a familiar 
figure to the hill people. He never be- 
came able to walk, but he could swing 
his body over the ground by his arms, 
which became unusually long and strong. 

So this is the story of Yat, and like 
Yat, it is now ended. 

Ekwyvn Irving Hoffman. 
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ESTERDAY 
l was, or was not,— 
Who can say, 
From nothing something, 
Or alway ? 


Today lam! yet—w*at? 


Tomorrow I may be 
Worm-food, or hei! 


To all eternity ! 


VOL. xxvi.—4o. 


Villiam H. Anderson. 
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V. AMONG THE REDWOODS. 


HE garish glare of the noon- 
day sun died slowly 
out. The warm, sweet 
breath of the orchards 
; gave place to the warm, 
f<-- rich incense of the red- 
“2%: woods. We were mov- 
Ning quietly along a vast 

woodland. aisle that was 
ever on the point of terminating. Light 
und color seemed to steal upward as 
though escaping a repetition of adjectives 
of appreciation and expressions of rev- 
erence that came naturally to all lips. 
Here and there a shaft of sunlight fil- 
tered down from the interlaced tree tops 


And then the dim, brown, columned vault, 
With its cool, damp, sepulchral spicing. 


‘Bret Harte. 


as though in protest of the roseate gloom, 
but only served to intensify the dull red 
of the vast columns that turned mid-day 
into twilight. On either side the trees 
reached up into the clear blue of the Cal- 
ifornian sky three hundred feet. Our car, 
the engine,-the forests of our childhood, 
our very anticipations and expectations, 
became insignficant in comparison with 
their vast bulk. There is almost an un- 
reality about them that makes one feel 
that they belong to another world or 
have outlived their age-—the age when 
giants stalked beneath their shade. 
From Guerneville four miles into the 
heart of the redwoods the railroad twists 
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and turns along the shelving banks of 
Russian River over trestles and down 
sylvan glades, preparing one by easy 
stages for the full beauty of what is to 
come. The term forest, as known to all 
the world outside of California, gives but 
a faint idea of the home of the redwoods. 
The trees are so vast, the distance be- 
tween them so great, the bark-strewn 
ground so open, that the almost absolute 
lack of underbrush, and the absence of 
branches within two hundred or more 
feet from the earth, suggest rather a 
chapter from Baron Munchausen. A 
mastodon walking demurely down a vil- 
lage street could not call forth more 
ejaculations of surprise. You begin to 
doubt your eyes, for you look twice be- 
fore you reach their tops. 

On a sunny day, when streamers of 
light fresco and enamel the redwoods’ 
leafy roof, or when the fog creeps in 
from the Pacific and fills all the higher 
arches with a clinging fleecy mist like 
clouds of incense, hiding everything save 
the gigantic architecture of the boles, 
then all that is lacking is the Sistine 
choir and the processional to convince the 
beholder that he is on sacred ground with- 
in some Brobdignagian cathedral. 

As a mere sight for the tourist and the 
globe-trotter a redwood grove is as much 
one of the ‘‘ lions ’’ of California as the 
Yosemite, Mount Shasta, the Geysers, 
or the higher Sierra. Nowhere else in 
the world are there trees to compare in 
size and height with either the ‘‘ big 
tree,’’ the Seguoia gigantea, or the red- 
wood, the Segioia sempervirens, not even 
in the jungles of the tropics. I have cut 
my way day after day through the most 
impenetrable Asiatic jungles where the 
light of the sun is never seen and. have 
felt neither enthusiasm nor wonder, for 
| knew that they were remarkable only 
for their denseness, which was due to 
the network of vines and parasites and 


A REDWOOD BURL, 


not to the height of the trees. There is 
nothing inspiring in such a living wall, 
and the impression is one of irritation 
rather than of wonder. 

Across the Bay, past the frowning 
portals of Alcatraz, to Tiburon, three 
hours ride through tule marshes, past 
typical ranches, by picturesque towns, 
in the midst of vineyards and orchards 
of peach, fig, and prune, brings one, 
almost before he is aware, out of the 
smiling California lowlands into the heart 
of the finest grove of redwoods in the 
State. It is a bit of Nature’s wonder- 
land that stands almost within sight of 
the Golden Gate and yet is missed by 
thousands of sight-seers, who think that 
there is nothing to do but go out to the 
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IN THE BOHEMIAN GROVE, NEAR GUERNEVILLE. 


Seal Rocks while waiting twenty-four 
hours for the Pacific steamers. 

Lying within the fog belt on the west 
side of the Coast Range, never farther 
than twenty miles from the coast, the 
sigantic redwoods breast the gales of the 
Pacific as though in derision of their even 
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more vgiyzantic brethren, the Sequoia 
gigantea, who choose the warm breezes 
and yenial sunshine of the western 
Sierra foothills in the interior. Three 
hundred feet in height and eight to 
seventeen feet in diameter, they present 
an imposing mark not only for the tour- 
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THE UNDER-C"'T. 


ist but for the lumberman. Like the 
vrizzly, the buffalo, and the North Amer- 
ican Indian, the ‘‘ big trees’’ are rapidly 
and surely dying out before the march of 
civilization, and it will not be many years 
before such a grove as the one at Guerne- 
ville will be all that is left to show the 
world of what the soil of California is 
capable. Today the bulk of the remain- 


ing redwood forests is in two counties, | 


Mendocino and Humboldt, where the 
annual rainfall is in keeping with the 
size of the trees — between four and five 
feet. Since 1856 the commercial value 
of these trees has been steadily growing, 
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and in spite of the protests of the lovers 
of nature the demand has been met with 
aready supply. A wood that will not 
rot, is hard to burn, easy to work 
up, of a rich mahogany color, and not 
difficult to procure, holds out too many 
inviting inducements to expect any 
mercy from the human race. Redwoods 
have been found prostrate in perfectly 


good condition for lumber over and 
around which another redwood had 


grown that is between five and six hund- 
red years old. In clearing the ground 
after the lumber has been taken off, the 
roots have to be cut and dug out, for 
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they will not burn on account of the 
amount of water they absorb. Fires, 
which are almost an annual occurrence 
in the spruce and pine forests, stop on 
the borders of the redwood groves. The 
absorbent nature of the lumber and the 
absence of resin and pitch make it of 
the highest value in building in case o* 
fire. A redwood fire will die out ina 
gale of wind. Added to these virtues 
are the facts that it will not warp, is im- 
pervious to the effects of fresh 

water, and sustains a high 


problems of this so-called New World 
would be revealed. We would know 
from whence our Indians came and 
whom they displaced; we could gaze 
straight back through all the vistas of 
ages to the very borders of the Tertiary 
and Cretaceous times. 

The life of the famous old Charter Oak 
is but a day intheirs. They are relics of 
periods in the world’s history of which we 
have but the most childish knowledge. 


polish. It is little wonder 
then that only State laws or 
personal philanthropy can pre- 
serve these giants from total 
extinction. 

More wonderful even than 
the size of either of the great 
sequoias is their age. By ac- 
tual count of their rings, whole 
groves of them, it has been 
ascertained beyond doubt, 
were swaying in the warm 
coast winds when Moses was 
ieading the children of Israel 
out of Egypt and when Christ 
walked and talked to his disci- 
ples. Unless destroyed by 
man or the elements, they 
would stand forever, the name 
sempervirens is no misnomer, 
they are everlasting. Em- 
pires, monuments, and races, 
have decayed and been for- 
gotten, but the redwoods are 
the same. 

The great monarchs in Camp 
Bohemia, under which we sat 
and ate our luncheon and read 
the petty incidents of the day 
from the morning papers, were 
born long before our nation, 
long before Columbys, long 
before the English race. If 
they could talk, all the dark 
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A faint, somnolent breeze stirred the 
tops of the giants, three hundred feet 
above our heads; a squirrel with a cone 
between his paws sat almost within 
reach and chattered at a blue jay; the 
twilight was deepening among the mas- 
Sive pillars ; a soft haze that seemed to 
be born of the wood itself was taking 
possession of the echoless aisles; there 
Was neither coolness nor moisture in the 
air; adry, fragrant dust rose from be- 
neath our feet; the whistle of our engine 
came to our ears and warned us that the 
day was spent and our outing at an end. 
With a feeling that we were in some 

VOL. xxvi.—41. 


great cathedral and that the fallen 
trunks were mammoth tombs, we arose 
quietly, almost reverently, and followed 
the last half lights down the silent 
corridors to where the world began 
again. 

The redwoods of California deserve 
all the homage that can be paid them. 
They are part of the glory of the State, 
and the time will come when generations 
unborn will wonder in silent amazement 
how a race could be so indifferent to the 
preservation of the one live connecting 
link between the known and the unknown 
in the world’s history. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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PRIL 21st. Sister Susan 
has gone to Japan to 
_ meet her husband, and 
has sent Ethelberta 
to spend the summer 
with us. I was some- 
what in awe of her 
before she came, from hearsay, and the 
feeling is not lessened since her arrival, 
with her bicycle. She is handsome,— 
oh yes, that is undeniable in spite of her 
height; and she must be nearly six feet 
tall. Nature gave her a lovely skin, but 
she has succeeded in tanning it a butter- 
nut brown wherever it is exposed to 
view. She was showing me her ‘‘ ten- 
nis arm’’ with a great deal of pride to- 
day. Now| should think that a deform- 
ity. Her eyes are as clear and serious 
as an infant’s, without anv pretty little 
tricks of expression; she does n’t seem 
to know what eyelashes are made for. 
There is something terrifying about their 
gaze when you are trying to be witty 
and fin de siecle. \f you were to say the 
moon was made of green cheese, she 
would argue the point with you seriously, 
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ETHELBERTA. 


and demonstrate that it is impossible be- 
cause the chemical constituents of cheese 
are not present in the moon’s atmos- 
phere, or lack of it. 

Oh dear! Chloe was a dreadful tor- 
ment, but she was adorable. How can 
anyone love this creature, who will dis- 
cuss with anybody any subject under 
the sun, from the pancreatic fluid to the 
social evil? 

She never was nicknamed in her life ; 
no one would ever have thought of being 
so sacrilegious as to call her ‘‘ Ethie ’’ or 
‘* Bertie.’’ | call her ‘‘ Ethel,’’ but Harry 
always gives her her full name, rolling it 
under his tongue like a sweet morsel. 
He says that nothing less than ‘‘ Ethel- 
berta’’ could possibly do justice ‘to her. 
(She was named after two rich aunts of 
her father’s, an Ethel and a Bertha, but 
the ancient ladies are both still in excel- 
lent health. ) 

Friday the 23rd. Ethel informs me 
that she is engaged. She has very de- 
cided ideas upon the sort of man that it 
is proper to marry, so! infer the happy 
individual must be something of a para- 
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gon. And! am told that he is; member 
of the Y. M. C. A., superintendent in 
the Sunday school, and all that sort of 
thing. 

‘You had better look out for that fel- 
low, Ethelberta,’’ said Harry, ‘‘ he will 
bear watching.”’ 

‘“‘l cannot agree with you, Uncle 
Harry,’’ replied Ethel, with a not un- 
becoming flash of spirit. ‘‘ There is no 
reason in nature why a man should not 
be held to the same standards of conduct 
as a woman; and for my part | shall 
always exact itin any man whom I honor 
with my confidence.’’ 

‘‘ Well, my dear,’’ said Harry, ‘*‘ when 
you find the man you have in your 
mind’s eye, you want to bottle him up, 
quick, or he will evaporate before you 
can get the license.”’ 

‘| have a better opinion of your sex 
than you have,”’ rejoined Ethel. 

‘‘That is because you don’t know 
them as well,’’ retorted Harry. ‘* Don’t 
you know the good book itself says, 
‘The heart of man is deceitful and des- 
perately wicked?’ It don’t say, ‘ Some 
men, ’ but ‘ Man’ generically.”’ 

‘‘ That it does n’t include woman, is 
some comfort anyway,’’ | remarked. 

‘‘Good reason why,’’ said Harry. 
‘‘The good book knew, very well they 
had no hearts at all,’’ and with this part- 
ing shot he was off, before either of us 
could think of a fitting rejoinder. 


Sunday night. My niece certainly is 
consistent. Having announced as an 
axiom that naughty men are just as bad 
as naughty women, she lives up to it so 
far as circumstances will permit. Reu- 
ben Harper has dined with us every Sun- 
day from time immemorial; ours is the 
only house wherein he ever does set foot 
in a social way. So the first Sunday 
after Ethel’s arrival, Harry remarked to 
her at breakfast, ‘‘ We shall have a very 
improper man to dinner today, Ethel- 


berta. I know it will be trying to your 
feelings, but you will have to put up 
with it; for your aunt and I are very 
fond of him, and he comes to dinner 
every Sunday.’’ 

‘What does he do that is improper?’’ 
asked Ethel, buttering her second waffle. 

‘* Everything,’’ responded Harry com- 
prehensively. ‘‘He does everything 
that he ought not to, and leaves undone 
everything that he ought todo. What 
church do you go to, Ethelberta?’’ 

take another chop, please, Uncle. 
I never go to church.”’ 

‘*Wh——!”’ said Harry, stopping in 
the middle of the word, with his mouth 
open, and the fork suspended over the 
chop. 

‘* Not unless there ’s something special 
in the way of music, or a famous preacher, 
or something.”’ 

‘*What do you do, then?’’ asked her 
uncle. 

‘When it’s a nice day like this | 
start off early, so as not to meet the 
church people and offend their prejudices, 
and take a long spin in the country, forty 
or fifty miles. What time do you have 
dinner?’’ 

‘*And do you think that is a proper 
way to spend the Sabbath?’’ persisted 
Harry. 

‘«| think it is a proper way for me to 
spend it,’’ returned Ethel. ‘‘1 do not 
interfere with anyone else’s way of 
spending it.’’ 

‘*‘What have you against the churches?’’ 
demanded Harry aggressively. (You 
would have thought, if you did not know 
him any better than Ethel, that he was 
a most devout observer of all the ordin- 
ances of religion.) 

‘*] have nothing against them,’’ re- 
plied she. ‘‘ I suppose they have their 
uses. But to me, personally, it seems 
as if they expended a vast deal of money 
and nerve tissue, to achieve very smail 
results. Why don’t they save people’s 


bodies first ?’?’ and Ethel began to warm 
up and grow argumentative. ‘‘ That’s 
what the Founder did. He filled up their 
stomachs and healed their aches and 
pains, and preached the good word to 
the poor. What good word do the poor 
ever hear out of our pulpits?’’ 

‘You ’re an anarchist,’’ said Harry, 
bomb thrower, a petroleuse.’’ 

‘*] did n’t inaugurate the discussion,”’ 
retorted Ethel. ‘Give me a slice of 
bread, Auntie, and | ’Il make a sandwich 
to stick in my pocket.’’ 

‘* Have you a pocket?’’ inquired Harry 
with interest. ‘‘ Now | know that you 
are a new woman beyond a shadow of a 
doubt.’’ 

Ethel came back from her ‘‘spin’’ with 
two more layers of sunburn, and sat op- 
posite the improper man at dinner, and 
treated him with the most frigid polite- 
ness ; and before he and Harry finished 
their cigars and came into the drawing 
room, she went away to take a nap; 
for she owned up to me that she was 
tired. 

| did not suppose Reuben would notice 
her absence, but he did look around for 
her when he came in; and! know Harry 
was not pleased. 


That was the first Sunday; this one 
was worse, for she was really rude to 
Reuben when he tried to make some 
slight conversation with her. She need 
not put herself out to define her position, 
for Reuben was only trying to be civil to 
a guest in our house. He is a confirmed 
woman hater. I told her as much in 


_ plain terms after he was gone. 


‘‘ Aunt Patsie,’’ said she, ‘‘ when | 
meet him in your house | shall be civil 
to him; | don’t think I| was less than 
that today. But anywhere else, | shall 
not know him, any more than I woulda 
woman of the same antecedents.”’ 

It is dreadful. I wish Reuben would 
stay away for a while until she is gone. 
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Monday. | asked Ethel today how 
she could reconcile her opinions about 
churches with those of the devout young 
man to whom she is betrothed. 

she said, ‘‘we never clash 
about that. Religion is the last thing | 
should ever quarrel about with anyone. 
Politics | might, but not religion; that ’s 
a purely personal matter. I should n’t 
care if he were a Catholic, as far as that 
is concerned, if he felt that those partic- 
ular forms and ordinances were helpful 
tohim. He is a good man, and that’s 
enough for me.’’ 

‘‘When are you to be married, Ethel?”’ 
inquired. 

**O, 1 don’t know,’’ she replied care- 
lessly. ‘‘laminnohurry. I am very 
well as | am. Freedom is sweet; and 
though of course Arthur will never dic- 
tate to me, still | recognize the fact that 
a married woman has duties and obliga- 
tions, and that her best powers must be 
devoted to her husband and children.’’ 

‘* Indeed!”’ said I. 

Yes indeed,’’ she answered. ‘‘ at- 
tended a cooking class al! last winter; 
and I have quite an idea of going asa 
nurse in the children’s hospital for two 
or three months this winter. A woman 
certainly ought to be prepared at all 
points before she ventures upon such an 
important step as matrimony.”’ 

‘*H’m!’’ said 1. 1 suppose you are 
quite posted on the rearing of children? 
The Ladies Home Journal, now, for in- 
stance, would give you many valuable 
hints.’’ 

‘©O, yes!’’ assented Ethel with posi- 
tive enthusiasm.’’ J always read the 
mother’s column in the papers, don’t 
you know. Dear, dear, is n’t it dread- 
ful to think how the poor little babies 
are mistreated, just from pure ignorance? 
Fed whenever they are hungry, and 
taken up whenever they cry, and all 
that sort of thing; instead of being 
properly trained and disciplined right 
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from the very start. If there is any- 
thing | have clear and decided opinions 
about, it is about how | shall bring up 
my children.’’ 

‘Quite right,’’ saidI. Views are 
very comforting things. Andif the baby 
should happen to conflict with the views, 
you can always make the baby over.”’ 

‘* Just what | say,’’ assented Ethel 
cordially. ‘*Mothers can make their 
children just what they please, if they 
are firm and consistent :— provided, of 
course, they are fit for motherhood in the 
first place.’’ 

‘* You don’t believe in heredity then?”’ 
| asked. 

‘‘ Of course,’’ she answered. ‘‘That’s 
why I say not everybody has a right to 
be a mother or a father. People are not 
' properly educated about such things.’’ 

‘‘When you come into your fortune,’’ 
| suggested, ‘‘ You can endow a chair in 
some university to instruct the future 
fathers and mothers of the race about 
the proper combination and qualifica- 
tions.’’ 

‘* A splendid idea!’’ cried Ethel. ‘‘1 ’Il 
not forget it, Auntie. Only,’’ she added 
thoughtfully, ‘‘university people are not 
the ones who need the instruction so 
much. Environment teaches them some 
lessons of self-restraint. If one could 
establish that chair in the slums, it would 
be some use.”’ 

Not a bit,’’ quoth I. 


April 28th. Dottie broke a Sevres 
cup for me today; | did not say any- 
thing, but of course | looked volumes. 

‘‘| ’se sorry, Issam,’’ she remarked 
penitently, ‘‘but you can just take it 
back to the saucer shop again and get a 
hew one, so never mind.’’ 

‘““Now,”’ said Ethelberta, ‘‘ this is an 
occasion where | think discipline should 
begin. If she had not been meddling, 
the mischief would not have been done.”’ 


‘* You is meddlin’, youse’f,’’ retorted 
Dottie instantly. 

Ethel’s manner of cultivating acquaint- 
ance with a child is very amusing. She 
regards it attentively as if it were a new 
botanical or entomological specimen; | 
am sure she would spear it on her hat 
pin for more convenient study, if it were 
feasible. 

‘‘It is very important to study their 
characteristics,’’ she says. 

| combated her on that, for | think it 
is more important to enter into their 
feelings. 

There goes Bud Barager by the win- 
dow ; going somewhere to ‘‘ interview ”’ 
some hapless creature, | suppose ; or it 
may be that the hapless creature has the 
‘‘interview’’ all typewritten and has sent 
for Bud to get it inserted,— you never 
can tell about these things. Bud has 
been trying to make love to Ethelberta 
ever since she came; that boy would 
not hesitate to tackle the Queen of the 
Amazons. But Ethel sits down on him 
at every opportunity ; she regards him 
as very small artillery, nothing more 
than a pop-gun in fact. She has con- 
descended to allow him to go bicycling 
with her a few times, but purely as she 
would any other small boy. Bud is not 
accustomed to being snubbed by the fair 
sex, and it astonishes him so much that 
he takes it quite meekly. I asked him 
the other day what possessed him to per- 
severe in the face of so much discour- 
agement, and he said, ‘*‘Now, Mrs. 
Isham, what a question! Have n’t | 
always stood in, whenever you have had 
a girl visiting you, and done my very 
best to make myself interesting, and help 
her pass the time? Did | ever fail you?’’ 

And when Ethel appeared, racket in 
hand, he returned to the charge with un- 
daunted courage. He had some flowers 
for her; she smelled them, and then re- 
marked:— 
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‘*How lucky. It will save me a trip 
around to the florist’s ; |] wanted to leave 
some with Effie on my way to the 
court.”’ 

‘* Whois Effie?’’ inquired Bud ruefully. 

Effie Kline. She is a cripple, poor 
thing. I’m teaching her water colors, 
and these long-stemmed pansies will be 
just the thing for her to try. Did you 
bring your racket? Good. Come on to 
the Club with me; | am going to prac- 
tise there today. You can wait outside 
while | stop in to see Effie.”’ 

Bud went along obediently, putting his 
best foot foremost to keep up with Ethel’s 
Stride as she swung along at a pedestrian 
excursion gait. 

When all the girls are like my niece, 
how much fun will be lost out of. the 
world. Perhaps something better will 
come to take the place of it, but certainly 
life will not be so amusing. 


May 17th. It is a fact, | suppose, that 
when the new woman arrives, the old 
man will have to accommodate himself to 
her, just as he does to the present one. 
They can’t do without us. It is amusing 
to watch Bud studying this advance 
specimen. He has evidently made up his 
mind that there are more in reserve 
where this one came from, and that he 
will discover a vulnerable point in their 
armor, or perish in the attempt. Ethel 
endures him good-humoredly for the most 
part, but when he gets too presuming, 
she snubs him without ceremony. Even 
Reuben Harper seems unable to with- 
stand the attraction of curiosity, and he 
observes her respectfully from a distance, 
without putting himself in the way of 
getting any more stings from her virtu- 
ous spines. Last evening he sat in the 
shadow and watched her continuously, 
as she argued with her uncle about fate 
and freewill, quarreled with Mrs. Ostrom 
about realism in fiction, or instructed Bud 
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patronizingly in the merits of the Wag- 
nerian school of music. 

‘*] like something with a tune,’’ said 
poor Bud. 

‘*Tune!’’ repeated Ethelberta scorn- 
fully. ‘*‘ ‘Little Brown Jug’ has a tune. 
When you listen to Wagner, all you have 
to do is to shut your eyes, and be trans- 
ported into a universe of pure truth. 
Music is the only speech of heaven, I am 
sure of it. When we all stop clattering 
our tongues so much, we shall be able 
to hear our souls speak.’’ 

‘« There is Mr. Harper,’’ said Mrs. 
Ostrom, ‘‘ who has not said anything 
for an hour. He must have had revel- 
ations.’’ 

‘*| have,’’ said Reuben quietly. 

Ethel started and looked around at him, 
trying to pierce his shadowy corner with 
her glance. 

‘1 had forgotten he was there,’’ she 
said; and some way the force of her own 
last observation seemed to strike her, 
and she, too, became suddenly silent. It 
is odd, how as soon as we find we have 
had a listener we wotted not of, we be- 
gin reviewing our utterances in this new 
relationship. 

My niece moved presently, and put 
herself in a position where Mr. Harper 
had not so much the advantage of her. 
However, she can bear inspection ; there 
are no artifices to conceal. I wish she 
would let me dress her, but she affects 
to despise dress; | think in my heart 
she secretly believes she can afford to do 
without it, and that she emphasizes her 
perfect profile by the utter plainness with 
which she combs back her hair. New or 
old, women are made on one pattern. | 
have no opinion of that young man she 
is engaged to, or he would have taken 
some of the nonsense out of her before 
this. 


Tuesday, the 18th. The age of mir- 
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acles has not ceased. Who but Ethel- 
berta, none other, came to me today to 
ask shamefacedly if | knew anything 
that would take off tan? and tonight she 
will go to bed in a buttermilk poultice. 

‘*] could n’t put on evening dress 
with all this sunburn on me,”’ she ex- 
plained. 

‘* Do you possess such a frivolity as an 
evening dress?’’ I inquired. 

‘‘ Why, of course,’’ she returned, sur- 
prised. ‘* What do you take me for? A 
heathen? You are too narrow in your 
views, Auntie, you really are. If | 
choose to cycle instead of riding a horse, 
as you do, | don’t see why you should 
think me a monster,’’ and there were 
actually tears in her eyes. 

‘“Why, Ethel!’’ I cried penitently. 
‘‘ Honestly, | never thought you would 
be a girl to care for dancing and all that 
sort of thing.’’ 

‘‘“And why not?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Be- 
cause I like to follow my own tastes and 
pursuits, and because there are things I 
would rather do than flirt and simper,— 
yes,even walk on the very verge of in- 
decency as | have seen girls do toget men 
about them,— you and Uncle Harry talk to 
me and about me as if | were a freak. And 
that man that comes here Sundays will 
sit and watch me for an hour without 
speaking, as if | were a sword-swallower 
or something.’’ 

‘‘ How do you know he watches you??’’ 
lasked. And Ethel turned red through 
her sunburn. 

‘* How did he get to be lame?’’ she in- 
quired irrelevantly. 

‘““O years ago, when he was only a 
boy. He and a companion were upset 
out of a boat; the other boy could not 
swim, and Reuben got him up on the 
boat, and stayed in the cold water so 
long holding him on and waiting for help 
that he got some dreadful thing in his 
hip, that left him lame for life.’’ 
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‘* Ils that why he never goes into soci- 
ety?’’ inquired my niece, who seemed 
suddenly to have become very curious 
about this reprehensible man. 

‘*Partly, | think; but mostly because 
it would bore him. He is very easily 
bored, you notice.”’ 

‘* He looks dreadfully bored with him- 
self,’’ retorted Ethel, ‘‘ and that ’s a bad 
sign. If aman is any good in the world 
he has no need to be bored.’’ 

‘*] suppose that 's true enough?’’ | 
admitted. ‘‘1 don’t think Reuben is of 
any particular use in the world.”’ 

June 1st. Dottie is very anxious for 
a little brother ; she has dunned Doctor 
Pillsbury for one so often, that now the 
good man takes down a cross street when 
he sees her coming; and having pes- 
tered her mother and me with questions 
till she has about made up her mind it is 
useless, she has found a new victim in 
Ethel. Now my niece, being a new 
woman, of course believes you can’t be- 
gin too early to instil knowledge of all 
sorts into the youthful mind. I’m not 
saying she’s wrong, but | notice she 
also finds a difficulty in conveying in- 
formation on certain subjects in a form 
suited to the infantile capacity. Dottie 
has found us all so unsatisfactory that 
she has been forced to frame a theory of 
her own. 

That Ostrom woman annoys me. 
Some one has told her that she looks like 
me, and she actually seems to feel com- 
plimented by it. So now she apes my 
clothes. | have a combination in my 
mind for next fall that I think will give 
her pause. It will cost me some trouble 
and | shall wear it just once, and then 
throw itaway. She will have to wear 
her reproduction all winter, because she 
can’t afford to have another so expensive 
as hers will be. 

June 15th. When Harry was reading 
his paper this morning I| noticed him give 
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a start and look over at Ethel, who was 
commencing on her third muffin. Pres- 
ently he got me out of the room by 
means of some of those cabalistic winks 
and nods known to married couples, and 
showed me an item among the dispatches. 
It was just one of those items you see in 
the paper every morning and never think 
twice of. Some man in a position of 
trust absconding with money that does 
not belong tohim. There was nothing 
particularly novel in the details of this 
occurrence. A young man of good fam- 
ily, excellent reputation, prominent in 
church work, cashier in a trust company, 
treasurer of various guilds and societies, 
had levanted with everything he could 
lay his hands on, including another man’s 
wife. And of course the enterprising re- 
porter had already discovered that the 
exemplary youth had led one life for the 
benefit of the respectable public and an- 
other for his own private amusement. 
It was the defaulter’s name that was 
striking to us, for it had a familiar sound. 

‘‘Is not that Ethelberta’s model young 
man ?’’ asked Harry. 

‘‘l am very much afraid it is,’’ I re- 
sponded. 

We gazed at one another blankly. 

‘*] suppose there ’s no keeping it from 
her ?’’ suggested Harry. 

‘* Of course not,’’ I said. ‘* Sooner or 
later she must know it.’”’ 

‘Better get it over with at once, 
then,’’ remarked my liege lord, seizing 
his hat. ‘‘I’ll leave it to your tact to 
manage it.’’ And he shot out of the 
door before | could so much as seize his 
garment to detain him. Tact! Yes, | 
suppose it requires tact in the head 
lyncher to jerk the rope at the proper 
moment; but it appears to me a little 
healthy callousness would be more ser- 
viceable. Anyway, I let Ethel go off 
with a bevy of girls on some sort of foray, 
all unconscious of her misfortune. _ It 


was not until after lunch that I took my 
courage in both hands, as the French 
say, and observed carelessly, ‘‘ Did you 
notice in the paper this morning, some 
man in Cincinnati, the same name as 
your fiancé, has been doing dreadful 
things ?’”’ 

‘‘What things?’’ asked Ethel, inter- 
ested, but not as yet at all startled. 

‘*Going off with another man’s wife, 
for instance,’’ | said. 

‘‘The idea!’’ said she. ‘‘Some old 
reprobate, old enough to be a grandfa- 
ther, I Il warrant. Where is the pa- 
per? ”’ 

| handed it to her silently, folded at 
the place, and waited breathlessly. Sur- 
prise, incredulity, horror, chased each 
other across her face, till the paper 
dropped from her hands and she gazed 
at me despairingly. 

‘© Auntie, it can’t be!’’ was all she 
said. 

Surely, | hope not,’’ | returned fer- 
vently. We had a bad hour, and then 
my niece straightened herself up. 

‘‘What a fool am,’’ she cried, ‘‘ to 
torment myself this way, when there 
are telegraphs! Get Martin, and | will 
send a dispatch at once.”’ 

The telegram sent, Ethel bathed her 
eyes and declared she would wrong her- 
self and her lover no more with such un- 
worthy fears. Of course it was all a 
mistake, and she should never forgive 
herself for doubting him for an instant. 
Happily, the human heart is so constitu- 
ted that in the presence of sorest calam- 
ity it can give itself these momentary 
respites: else, how would it endure to 
run its race? And when again the icy 
hand of the inevitable clutches it in its 
unrelenting grasp, a merciful numbness 
seems to have supervened. The bitter- 
ness of death is already past. So when 
Ethel’s answer came, from the old friend 
to whom she had sent for information, 
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saying with electricity’s cruel brevity: 
‘«The worst is true. Don’t trouble. 
The matter is not worth it.’’ It was only 
a confirmation of that which was already 
burnt into her cognizance. 

After the first tempest had had its 
way, | took up the parable. 

‘‘ It is just as your old friend says, my 
darling,’’ | urged. ‘‘ The matter is not 
worth troubling about. The man you 
fancied yourself in love with still exists, 
as truly as ever, in the only place he 
ever did exist, your imagination. That 
other creature was only masquerading in 
his garments. In reality you have lost 
nothing.”’ | 

But how are you going to convince a 
child that has burnt its fingers that it 
does n’t smart? | have heard that the 
Christian Scientists can do it; but | 
never saw the feat accomplished, though 
| ’ve often seen it tried. 

July 1st. Ethel is making a good fight. 
The other man’s wife has been a mar- 
velous though bitter tonic towards re- 
covery. Still, even misplaced affection 
has a wonderful mandrake way of shriek- 
ing when it is torn up by the roots. As 
no one here had any reason to connect 
her with this special mouton noir, and as 
everybody that read the item had forgot- 
ten his name before the next day, she has 
not had to contend with curiosity under 
the offensive guise of condolence. And 
cycling and tennis are certainly a much 
better way of getting over such a time 
than the old fashioned pursuits of woman; 
they don’t leave one much time for 
brooding, and keep up the appetite and 
keep off insomnia. Ethel has got back 
her color, which did go off sadly for a few 
days, and can go her three muffins again 
for breakfast. 

““She ’s all right,’’ said Harry this 
evening. ‘*She is back to her feed 
again.’’ He has been watching the fight 


With a good deal of respectful sympathy, 


and ordering home all the delicacies of 
the season as if he were trying to tempt 
the appetite of aconvalescent. Reuben, 
too, is greatly interested in the affair. 
Of course Harry has told him all about 
it. Talk about women gossiping. If you 
want to hear gossip, you just want to 
hear a pair of male chums over their 
cigars. 

‘* What sort of a beast must that fellow 


be ?”’ he said to me last evening, regard- 


ing Ethel as she sat off in a corner of the 
piazza, by herself, rocking gently and read- 
ing the ‘‘ Heavenly Twins ”’ or some other 
of the offensive idiocies with which the 
recent woman appears to feel herself 
impelled to sluice literature off the face of 
the earth. Her straight nose showed up 
well in profile against the dark green of 
the Virginia creeper. 

‘*Yes ?”’ saidl. ‘‘ Don’t you know, I 
have a sort of sympathy for him. How 
could any mere mortal man hope to live 
up to Ethelberta ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps not,’’ he returned; ‘‘ but 
you would think that a man that a girl 
like that honored with her liking, would 
at least make a try at it.’’ 

‘*Perhaps he did,’’ | suggested, ‘‘ and 
found he was not equal to it. It is a for- 
tunate thing for you descendants of Adam, 
that the daughters of Eve are not all like 
Ethel.’’ 

‘* No,’’ he said, ‘‘ it’s a very unfortun- 
ate thing. You know very well, Mrs. 
Isham, that | have been as much in love 
with you for years as aman can afford to 
be with his friend’s wife; but all the 
same, it’s women like you that are re- 
sponsible for men like me.’’ 

‘<1 ’ll not have it so,’’ | cried wrath- 
fully. ‘*l am responsible for nobody ex- 
cept myself. My own deeds I'll answer 
for, womanfully, and not hide behind 
anybody. ‘The woman tempted me, and 
1 did eat,’ forsooth !’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Reuben, placidly flipping 
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the ashes off the end of his cigar, ‘‘ it’s 
not the question of temptation so much. 
| am ready to admit, if you like, that my 
sex has a remarkably keen scent for 
temptation. What | have against your 
sex is your leniency, your unpardonable 
leniency, with ours. You have no right 
to overlook things as you do. If you 
did n’t condone our offenses we would n’t 
commit so many of them. There it is in 
a nutshell.’’ 

Tush !’’ said|I scornfully. ‘‘ If I had 
quarreled with my husband about you, 
years ago, and forbidden you my house, 
would it have made a better man of you?”’ 

‘*] don’t know that,’’ he_ replied 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ But you might have 
taken a different tone with me, and with 
all men like me. You know right well 
what | mean.’’ 

‘‘Well, of all the ungrateful scamps 
that ever I heard of,’’ said I, ‘‘ you will 
take the palm. Depend on it, you ’Il find 
the ‘tone’ different henceforth.’’ 

‘*No good now,’’ he answered care- 
lessly, ‘‘ when I should know it was from 
pique, not principle.’’ 

Male creatures are past calculating on. 
1 believe that man is in love with Ethel- 
berta, who treats him like an outcast. 
And Chloe, pretty Chloe, who tried so 
hard to break up his shell of indifference, 
he never noticed any more than if she 
had been an amusing kitten. 

July 5th. Well, the annual outburst 
of self-glorification is over, and I am glad 
of it. Such a bore as it is getting to be 
to hear the Eagle flapping his wings and 
crowing over moribund democracy. A 
vulture would be more appropriate. How- 
ever, it amuses the children, and is a 
good thing for the brass bands and livery 
men. I saw the grocer’s boy ina yellow 
sash, riding a prancing steed. Dottie 
had a glorious time, though she cannot 
refrain from ‘‘ hiding her ears’’ every 
time a bomb goes off. But too much ice 


cream and soda must have given her 
indigestion, for she said this morning, 
I’m so nervous !’’ 

‘* How do you feel when you are nerv- 
ous ?’’ asked Ethel. 

‘¢QO, 1 feel, | feel, as if | were to lie 
down and die, I’dstill keep on wiggling.’’ 

We all went down to Reuben’s offices 
to see the procession. I did n’t know 
whether Ethel would consent to be his 
guest, and I think he felt quite flattered 
that she did. Reuben can be very charm- 
ing when he cares to exert himself, and 
if you accept a man’s hospitality you 
cannot be utterly rude to him; and as he 
chose to devote himself almost entirely to 
my niece during the tedious hour while 
we waited for the welcome blare of brass 
which should announce the advance of 
the pagent down our street, she was 
forced to be at least civil. At odd 
moments she forgot herself and was even 
more, but froze up again instantly when 
she remembered. Then Reuben would 
set himself tactfully to make her forget 
again. | am surprised that he should take 
so much trouble ; but I suppose it is only 
the usual perversity of humannature. He 
isa very artful fellow,is Reuben. Even 
the newest women is not impervious to flat- 
tery ; and | observed that, in the course 
of that hour, in a dozen different ways he 
managed to convey to Ethel that poor 
sinful man was but clay in -the hands of 
the potter when his ideal woman took it 
upon her to shape the vase ; and that the 
more sinful the man, the more abjectly 
ductile would he be. Andsoon. A few 
weeks ago Ethel would have flouted such 
an idea. But having been disappointed 
in the man she picked out ready made, 
she may entertain the idea of remodeling 
one. It is only somebody that has tried 
it that knows it can’t be done. 

July 7th. I can’t get Ethelberta to 
be even decently civil to Mrs. Ostrom in 
the way of calling. 
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‘*] don’t care for her, nor she for me, 
and why should we waste time on one 
another ?’’ says Ethel. ‘‘ This thing of 
making calls | determined long ago to 
emancipate myself from. There is no 
drudgery like it. I will only go to see 
the people that | like, or have business 
with. And I don’t want anybody else to 
come to see me.’’ 

‘*But,’’ said I, ‘‘you went there and 
danced all the evening last week.’’ 

‘¢ There was something to go for then,’’ 
returned my niece stubbornly, ‘1 will go 
again if she offers me inducements. But 
when we have not a single thought in 
common, why should.| go and sit up ina 
chair to look at her in another ?”’ 

don’t you like her, Ethel? | 
insisted. 

‘*O, | don’t know,’’ she replied.’’ 
just have n’t any use for these women 
that are always ‘ being treated ’ for some- 
thing or other, and cannot be in your 
company half an hour without presenting 
you with a synopsis of their internal ar- 
rangements.’’ 

‘““Now Ethel, | remonstrated,’’ you 
are too bad! You ought to take into 
consideration that this is a nice new 
doctor that Mrs. Ostrom has got.’’ 

Auntie! ’’ Ethel cried. never 
said anything half as unkind about her as 
that.’’ And she put an end to the dis- 
cussion by mounting her bicycle and 
rolling away. It looks easy. I believe 
l’ll get one myself, 

| suppose Harry would be horrified; 
but he ’d get over it in time. He would 
have to. 

Dottie is a passionate lover of flowers 
and can’t bear to see them mishandled. 
Yesterday she said to Ethel: ‘* Don’t 
take my n’sturtims by their elbows that 
way. This makes two onces I told you 
that 

July 10th. Ethel and | shall start soon 
for a month in the mountains. It is a 


positive fact that Reuben Harper is 
planning to join us with Harry at some 
point on the trip! I don’t know what 
has come over the man. If he really has 
designs on Ethel, | shall be no party to 
them. Of course his pale face, with its 
lines of past suffering, its languid veiled 
eyes, and its tired smile, is very captiv- 
ating to some women; but | would not 
have supposed Ethel a girl to have any 
sentimental fancies about that sort of 
thing. He made a very specious plea for 
himself last evening. Ethel was riding 
a particularly high horse of pure morality. 

‘*O, come down, come down, Ethel- 
berta!’’ says my spouse rudely. ‘‘ You 
don’t know what you are talking about, 
or else you would keep still. But to err 
is human, so we will forgive you this 
time, but don’t let it occur again, if you 
value our good opinion.’’ 

‘¢ Toerr is protoplasmic,’’ says Reuben. 
‘¢ The instinct for wrong-doing is im- 
planted in the primordial jelly. How 
then can we be held responsible for it? 
That is the First Cause’s plan to evolve 
a man. Wrong-doing entails suffering; 
suffering induces reflection; reflection in- 
culcates a fear of consequences; after 
aeons of punishment that develops into 
an idea of right and wrong. As soon as 
you have a_ rudimentary conscience 
you have the beginnings of man. Man 
arrived on the scene, it takes ages of mar- 
tyrdom to develop a soul; not all speci- 
mens of the race are born with souls yet, 
by a long ways. Some of us have to get 
them flailed into us, individually. But 
that is not our fault. We ought to be 
pitied and helped by the more fortunate 
as victims of the system, which we did n’t 
invent. Good women don’t realize what 


a God-like power rests with them; noth- 
ing less than to assist in the freeing and 
uplifting of some poor struggling soul into 
self-knawledge and self-possession.’’ 

He spoke so sadly, so earnestly, that 
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even I was impressed, and we were all 
silent fora moment. To break the pause 
and change the subject I asked, ‘‘ What 
do you hear from your art student, 
Reuben? ”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ I’m afraid she does n’t 
amount to much as an art student,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I did n’treally suppose she would, 
but she will make a very appreciative 
artist’s wife, and I hear that is what she 
is likely to become; so all’s well that ends 
well, and I shall be glad to have her off 
my mind.”’ 

‘“‘What did you mean by asking Mr. 
Harper about his art student? ’’ Ethel 
inquired of me afterwards. 

‘*QO,’’ said, ‘‘ it’s a long story; it 
would not interest you. It is a girl that 
was left destitute, and Reuben heard of 
the circumstances and has been paying 
her way at an art school in New York. 
He has put two or three girls in the way 
of being self-supporting. One that he 
sent to Germany has a very promising 
musical career before her. He has no 
family of his own to support; he can 
afford to do such things.’’ 

‘*] suppose he can,’’ said my niece. 
‘* But men like him generally have ways 
enough to spend their money on them- 
selves. It is queer you never mentioned 
any of these things.’’ 

‘““Why?’’ Lasked. ‘‘I am not a paid 
organ to advertise Mr. Harper. He is 
not running for anything.”’ 

‘*All the same,’’ retorted Ethel, 
notice you and Uncle Harry both were 
very ready to tell plenty of bad things 
about him. I see no reason why you 
should not have told the good too.’’ 

Thursday. Well, it has come to pass; 
and | am not responsible for it, though | 
suppose Susan will always think so. For 
if there were two people in the world 
that could have been supposed to be as 
safely uncongenial as oil ani vinegar, it 
certainly was those two. This is the 


way it happened. We all went to a pic- 
nic yesterday,— even Reuben, who is 
getting to be quite a society man these 
last few weeks. Of course Ethel went 
out on her bicycle with Bud; Reuben 
rode out with Harry and me, and we five 
chanced to be the first arrivals. A few 
moments after we had chosen our head- 
quarters and established ourselves, a 
couple of women with a baby came along 
in a buggy ; and just as they were cross- 
ing a little bridge at the foot of the ac- 
clivity where we were stationed, the 
horse (I hate a horse with a Roman nose; 
1 would n’t own one) got some maggot 
in his evil brain, and commenced back- 
ing. Of course the woman with the 
baby tried to climb out over the wheel, 
and the other slapped the animal with the 
lines and shrieked like a frightened hen. 

‘*Give him the whip! give him the 
whip !’’ shouted Harry, running with all 
his might. But Reuben was the nearest, 
and he got to the brute’s head just as 
the woman got Harry’s-words through 
her intelligence and brought down the 
whip across its back. The beast leaped 
forward like a catamount, striking Reu- 
ben down, and it seemed to us horrified 
lookers on that horse, buggy, and every- 
thing, went clean over him. 

Ethelberta got to him first and sat 
down in the dust and took his head in 
her lap, and commenced wiping the dirt 
from his face with her handkerchief, that 
was n’t half as white as her cheeks. 
‘*Get some water, somebody, quick!’’ 
she said. 

Harry climbed down into the brook and 
brought up his straw hat full, while Bud 
got the crying women out of the buggy. 
I tried to loosen Reuben’s collar, but 
Ethelberta did nothing but wipe his face 
and run her fingers through his hair. 

‘Ils he dead, Auntie? oh, Auntie! is he 
dead?’’ she wailed softiy. ‘1 can’t bear 
itif he is; can’t bear it! ’’ 
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By this time Harry was back with the 
water and began to sprinkle it in his 
face. 1 did think | saw his lashes quiver, 
but he remained so pale and still that | 
dismissed the fancy. Ethel’s self-control 
seemed to be deserting her completely. 

‘‘© | don’t care if he is bad,’’ she 
mourned. ‘‘ I’m bad too, proud and self- 
righteous, and | never did anything to 
help anybody in my life. I’ve always 
just thought of perfecting myself. And 
he would give his life for his neighbor 
without a second thought.’’ 

Reuben opened his eyes and smiled at 
her wickedly. ‘‘No I would n’t, not 
now,’’ he said. ‘‘It has become too 
precious to me within the last five min- 
utes.’’ 

Bud had just come up. ‘‘ Left again!’’ 
he said, looking at me whimsically. 


Poor Ethel turned all the colors of the 
rainbow, and would have got up very 
abruptly ; but Reuben groaned piteously 
at the first move, and she dropped down 
again with a frightened expression. 

‘*Old man,”’ said Harry, ‘‘ get up out 
of that! You are a consummate fraud. | 
don’t believe you are hurt a bit.” 

Yes lam,’’ said Reuben. Andsohe 
was, pretty badly; he has a dislocated 
shoulder and a big thump on his head ; 
| suppose he was stunned just at first. 
He swears he was. But Ethel never will 
get over her mortification; it will bea 
sore point with her for a good while. She 
allowed me to curl her front hair this 
morning, and is very busy just now, en- 
tertaining Reuben, who is staying with 
us a few days, until he is able to go about 
without bandages. 

Batterman Lindsay. 
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X. 


UNDERSTAND,”’ said Mr. Bar- 
rington to his wife, ‘* that 
Chetwynd spent an hour and 
a half with Nellie yesterday 
afternoon ?’’ 

They were alone for a few 
minutes before dinner. Mrs. 

Barrington had dismissed her maid and 

was adding a few touches to her toilet. 

‘‘ lt seems, Rufus, that Mr. Chetwynd 
is fond of music. Nellie was playing to 
him most of the time.’’ 

‘‘ How often has he called in the past 
fortnight?’’ 

‘* Several times, I believe.’’ 


‘Regun in August Number. 


‘¢ You believe? It’s a mother’s duty 
to know such things. I don’t approve of 
these visits. Chetwynd is a distin- 
guished man, but he is a foreigner. He 
dines here tonight?”’ 

‘Yes. So does Mr. Desmond. He is 
very attentive to Nellie, Rufus.”’ 

‘Well, Alice, we must expect to lose 
the child one of these days. I trust she 
will marry a Californian, and live here 
to be a comfort to us. As for Chetwynd, 
he is dangerous.’’ 

‘*We can trust Nellie.’’ 

‘“My dear, few daughters can be 
trusted, and few wives.”’ 

He took the sting from the words by 
bending down and kissing her. He had 
reason to know that she, gentle, loyal 
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soul, would never betray a trust. She 
was fastening a bracelet on her wrist, 
and glancing indifferently at her image 
in the tall cheval glass. Evening dress 
became her, for her arms and bosom re- 
vealed no trace of time. Her husband, 
contrary to her own wishes, insisted 
upon buying her the most extravagant 
gowns. He had excellent taste, and de- 
lighted in rich fabrics ; exquisite velvets 
and cunningly wrought brocades. These, 
trimmed with rare laces, enhanced her 
beauty, and lent it a dignity at once 
quaint and charming. Her daughter had 
named her playfully, ‘‘La Marquise.’’ 
She wore her hair @ la Pompadour, and 
her manners were of the viet/le souche. 

‘‘ That is a new dress,’’ remarked the 
millionaire. ‘‘ Let me see it.’’ 

He fumbled for his glasses, as she 
drew herself up, and turning with a smile, 
swept him an old-fashioned courtesy, a 
courtesy which Madame Michaud had 
taught her when the century was thirty 
years younger, and fashionable folk 
madly practised the polka in Baker 
Street. 

my lord pleased?”’ 

She was appareled in the palest lilac 
brocade, covered but not concealed with 
delicate black lace. 

he said critically, am 
pleased. You look a young woman still, 
my dear, and prettier than ever. Put on 
some diamonds.”’ 

These were kept in asmall safe, a mir- 
acle of polished steel, securely bricked 
into the wall. Mr. Barrington manipu- 
lated the conbination himself and un- 
locked the inner doors. A score of plain 
leather boxes were exposed to view. He 
selected one of the cases, the shabbiest, 
and handed it to his wife. 

‘Not that, Rufus,’’ she demurred, 
with a gentlewoman’s contempt of dis- 
play. ‘‘I cannot wear such a valuable 
necklace at a small dinner party in my 
own house.”’ 


‘* Nonsense, Alice, | bought them for 
my own pleasure as much as for yours. 
I insist.’’ 

He opened. the box as he spoke and 
took therefrom a magnificent rivizre. He 
was an expert — for an amateur — upon 
precious stones, and had a pardonable 
weakness for East Indian diamonds. 
This particular necklace was historic, 
and had glittered upon the persons of the 
Bourbon princesses. Mr. Barrington had 
bought it at the sale of the French crown 
jewels, and liked to see it in use, paying 
interest, as he phrased it, upon the sum 
invested. He fastened it carefully round 
his wife’s throat, and then, stepping 
backwards a couple of paces, feasted his 
eyes upon its scintillating iridescence. 

‘‘Is this my own?” asked Mrs. Bar- 
rington. 

‘* Of course it is.’’ 

very own? 
with?’’ 

“Certainly. Do you wish to get rid 
of it?’’ 

‘«What then?’’ 

“| might wish to will itaway. When 
I die, Rufus, | cannot take it with me.’’ 

As a rule her husband hotly resented 
any allusion to the King of Terrors. A 
republican, he abhorred monarchs; and 
this monarch, in particular! But now he 
was silent. Of late the possibility o 
losing his wife had obtruded itself. He 
put the thought from him witha shudder, 
but it recurred with exasperating per- 
sistence. 

‘‘It cost a great deal of money.”’ 

Twenty-five thousand dollars.”’ 

‘‘What do twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars bring at safe interest?”’ 

At six per cent — the savings banks 
pay six per cent — at six per cent twenty- 
five thousand dollars will bring an in- 
come of fifteen hundred dollars.”’ 

He knew that she was thinking of her 
sister, that the necklace was destined 
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for her, to be sold of course, and he was 
willing that it should be so. He knew, 
further, that half a dozen tender, cordial 
phrases would bring the two women to- 
gether, but prejudice linked to vanity 
withheld them. The time came when 
he bitterly regretted this lost opportunity. 
None the less, kindly feelings were stir- 
ring his heart as he marked the refined, 
sensitive features that always, in sick- 
ness or in health, lighted up at his ap- 
proach, and presently the warmer senti- 
ments found audible expression. 

‘*Was it your wish,’’ he asked ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘that Phyllis Murray should 
come to the ball?”’ 

‘*| should like to invite her, Rufus, 
but—’’ (Woman like she was consider- 
ing whether it would be politic to throw 
the young people together.) 

‘*But you would consider me, eh? 
Well, | gave Master Dick a lesson, and 
he took it like a gentleman. I can afford 
to be generous. Ask the girl here, to 
stay for the night, | mean, and see that 
she has a proper dress.”’ 

‘*O, Rufus! How good of you.”’ 

‘‘Rubbish! Let ’s go down. And, 
Alice, remember that you can do as you 
please with the diamonds. And if — if 
you need money, ask me for it. I’m no 
niggard, the Lord knows. What I have 
is yours !”’ 


Half a dozen persons, besides the Bar- 
ringtons, were seated round the dining 
room table. Count Van der Bock and 
his wife, Mrs. Paul Travers and her 
daughter, Desmond and John Chetwynd. 
The table was remarkable. By means 


of cunning mechanism and innumerable 
pieces of wood it could be made to expand 
or contract at the will of the worthy 
Mosher and still remain a perfect circle. 
Mr. Barrington had seen a similar table 
in the private dining room at Windsor 
Castle, and had ordered from a London 
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firm an exact copy to be executed out of 
old Honduras mahogany. Upon the 
cloth were masses of violets of every 
shade and maiden-hair ferns, and through 
these gleamed fairy lamps (at that time 
fashionable). In the center, its roots in 
an unsightly pot beneath the table, was: 
a stately date palm whose fronds soared 
ceilingward, and then drooped in enchant- 
ing curves. There were no candelabra. 
The light was derived from about sixty 
wax candles in antique Venetian sconces. 
on the walls. The room was octagonal 
and very lofty, with a domed ceiling 
painted after Verrio. Its sides were 
hung with modern tapestry, light in tone, 
and the furniture was rococo, but neither 
fantastic nor unduly florid. The general 
effect was soft, harmonious, and pecul- 
iarly festive. A superbly painted screen 
stood in front of the doors leading to the 
servants’ offices, and behind this Mosher 
and his well-drilled staff performed their 
noiseless labors. The room was worthy 
of Lucullus, and John Chetwynd, who 
had dined in halls the palaces of Europe, 
told himself that he had seen nothing to 
surpass it. 


Mrs. Barrington was celebrated for her 
dinners. Her chef was a cordon bleu, and 
her wines above reproach. San Fran- 
cisco has been justly criticized in regard 
to the wine it drinks. In certain houses 
champagne flows like water, but it is 
generally new. The old, mellow vin- 
tages seldom cross the Rockies. First 
class clarets are also rare —the Lafies, 
the Latours, and the Margaux ;— and the 
odious and indefensible French custom 
prevails of serving during the course of 
a four hour dinner innumerable wines. 
Rufus Barrington, with that sterling 
common sense that characterized him, 
set his own fashions. Dinners, in his 
house, formal or informal, never exceeded 
one hour and a quarter, and his cham-. 
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pagne was of ’74; hisclarets the silkiest 
of Californian vintage. 

The Count was describing in strident 
broken English a boar hunt in the Arden- 
nes. By birth a Belgian, he had married 
an American heiress, and kindly con- 
sented to pass an occasional month in 
San Francisco. Both husband and wife 
were favorites in society. The Count 
because he invested his ‘‘cherie’s’’ dollars 
in Californian securities, and the Count- 
ess because she was perfectly amiable 
and unaffected. | 

“We are en famille,’’ cried the lively 
Belgian, jumping from his chair and 
dropping upon one knee. ‘‘I vill show 
you how we receive ze boar. Soh!’’ 

He made a deadly lunge at the majes- 
tic Mosher with his fork, which almost 
took etfect. Everybody laughed and the 
Count resumed his seat, wiping his brow, 
heated by the mere recollection of past 
encounters. 

‘«Ciel!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Il nearly spit my 
friend Mosher in ze leg! Ca donne furie- 
usement a penser. To dine wiz an old 
acquaintance, and to return, parbleu, his 
hospitality by sticking a fork into his 
butler! Mosher, mon amt, | rejoice that 
I did not kill you.”’ 

Really, Alphonse,’’ cried his wife, 
‘‘you are too absurd. Finish your cut- 
let, and don’t leave the table again un- 
less | give you leave. Mr. Chetwynd, 
you were telling me something interest- 
ing. What was it?” 

| was quoting Lamb.’’ 

‘‘Lamb,’’ cried the irrepressible Count, 
‘he is adorable when he is young wiz 
mint sauce. Ze English know how to 
cook him.’’ 

‘‘Be quiet, you donkey! Mr. Chet- 
wynd, please go on.”’ 

By this time every person present 
was wondering what Chetwynd had to 
say. 

‘‘Charles Lamb uses scmewhere the 


words ‘ superficial omniscience.’ I think 
that is what is exacted of the successful 
society man. He must never be at a 
loss.’’ 

‘*Society man!’’ echoed Rufus Bar- 
rington in his hearty voice. ‘‘ I tell you, 
Mr. Chetwynd, a man of business has to 
be superficially omniscient in these days. 
We live in stirring times.’’ 

Stirring times,’’ repeated Dick. 
call this the Age of Slop. The phrase is 
not original with me, but I ’ve stolen it 
because | like it.’’ 

Rufus Barrington frowned. He was 
an optimist, and reasonably satisfied 
with the social conditions which had made 
him the first citizen of San Francisco. 

Explain yourself,’’ he said curtly. 

“We have excellent laws, sir, poorly 
administered. You know of course that 
a conviction following the crime of murder 
in the first degree seldom results in a 
hanging. Why? Because sickly 
public sentiment, or in other words,— 
slop! Flogging brutes who can only feel 
physical pain is out of date,— slop again! 
Flowers are sent to wife beaters and 
highwaymen before their conviction,— 
slop once more! _ Bribery and _ political 
corruption have made our name a by- 
word. What isthe reason? Laws bad? 
Not a bit of it. Public sentiment tacitly 
approves, because the public morality 
has no backbone to it. It is nourished 
on slop. Our small boys are killing 
themselves with cigarette smoking. 
Why? Because their fond mothers don’t 
birch them. Slop, nothing but slop.”’ 

‘«] endorse every word you say,’’ said 
Chetwynd. ‘‘You don’t put the case half 
strongly enough.’’ 

‘‘He was never spanked himself,’’ 
said Helen. 

n’t said Chetwynd with 
grim emphasis. 

‘«1 mean Master Dick,’’ she explained 
with a blush. ‘‘1 can remember well 
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enough his smoking cigarettes on the 
sly, and cigars too. If anyone ever de- 
served the rod he did, but Papa ruled us 
by love not fear.’’ 

Mr. Barrington had listened moodily to 
this discussion, but at these words his 
brow cleared. Chetwynd admired the 
girl’s tact. It was not the first time in 
his experience that she had smoothed out 
the paternal wrinkles. 

‘* Thank you, Helen. | have endeav- 
ored to act towards my children as the 
United States Government acts towards 
her citizens. I trusted to their ultimate 
common sense. I believe in what Car- 
negie calls ‘ Triumphant Democracy.’ 
We are making mistakes, but we know 
how to profit by them. You see we have 
just turned out Cleveland.”’ 

He laughed good-temperedly. Chet- 
wynd and he had sparred more than once 
upon the vexed question of Protection. 
Chetwynd was an out and out free 
trader, and the millionaire, a Blaine man. 

‘‘ But,’’ there was an ominous change 
in his voice, and Count Van der Bock, 
who had been taking to Mrs. Travers, 
suddenly pricked up his ears, ‘‘ our gov- 
ernment has shown what it can do when 
pushed to the wall, and I think there is 
the same stern spirit of discipline in me. 
For instance, if one of my children were 
to grievously offend me, should cer- 
tainly pluck him, or her, from my heart, 
no matter what the wrench might be to 
my feelings.’’ 

Again Helen skilfully turned the sub- 
ject. 

‘* We were speaking,’’ said she lightly, 
‘of superficial omniscience being re- 
quired of society men. I want further 
evidence. Mr. Desmond, are you, or are 
you not, superficially omniscient?’’ She 
turned to Desmond, who sat upon her 
left. 

‘1 like society,’’ said Desmond, ‘*‘ but 
first and foremost | count myself a busi- 
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ness man. My.affairs require my con- 
stant attention.”’ 

Mr. Barrington applauded these senti- 
ments with an Olympian nod. Desmond 
had brought capital letters from Los 
Angeles, but a better passport in favor 
of his host was the fact that he had 
opened an office down town, kept regu- 
lar hours, and was regarded already as a 
shrewd speculator in Market Street prop- 
erty. Moreover, he was the fortunate 
possessor of a tenor voice. He warbled 
effectively in the best houses and his 
high B flat was in constant demand. To- 
night he wore the white satin waistcoat 
which had moved Helen to mockery, and 
in the center of his shirt front blazed a 
conspicuous stud, a sapphire surrounded 
by brilliants. He was undeniably hand- 
some and well built. His face was large 
and red, sleekly red, and his feet and 
hands showed good breeding. Old Des- 
mond, his father, was a cadet of one of 
the best families in Ireland, but he had 
married beneath him. Mrs. Travers, as 
High Priestess of Society, could remem- 
ber Mrs. Desmond as a vulgar, over- 
dressed creature, flaunting her velvets 
and diamonds in the day time ; objection- 
ably handsome in the most florid style 
and detestably illiterate. The mausoleum, 
where she lies embalmed in a leaden 
coffin, is one of the sights of Los Angeles! 

Helen Barrington received the homage 
of this young gentleman with ill-con- 
cealed impatience. His attentions an- 
noyed her. His love-making was quite 
as conspicuous as the white satin waist- 
coat, and besides, Chetwynd was talk- 
ing very earnestly to Madame Van der 
Bock and Helen could not catch a word 
of the conversation. Under this stress 
of circumstances a little acidity on her 
part may be forgiven. 

‘*You have not answered my ques- 
tion, Mr, Desmond. Are you superfici- 
ally omniscient?’’ 
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know a thing or two,’’ he answered 
complacently. ‘‘1 know what I want,— 
and generally get it,’’ he added with a 
significant smile. 

Under cover of a Babel of sound Helen 
ventured on a thrust. 

‘Regardless of other people’s pleas- 
ure,’’ was on the tip of her tongue, but 
she softened it into, ‘‘ Regardless of con- 
sequences.”’ 

‘* Yes, you are right, Miss Barrington. 
You see a man can’t expect to please 
everybody. If he pleases himself, he 
pleases one person.’’ 

He said this as if it were something 
original and profound. 

‘*How very clever of you,’’ returned 
Helen pleasantly, ‘‘to have found that 
out so early in life.’’ 

This was too much for Desmond’s di- 
gestion. He perceptibly reddened and 
frowned. The lady smiled sweetly. She 
was avenging the slights of Chetwynd 
who had not looked at her once during 
dinner, and had greeted her coldly upon 
arrival. Men, she reflected, ought to 
suffer vicariously, as women did. Des- 
mond turned his broad back and addressed 
a tender whisper to little Miss Travers, 
a speck of humanity, just out, very shy, 
and a secret admirer of tall talkative 
blondes. Helen, still smiling, encoun- 
tered the steady gaze of Dick, who oc- 
cupied the chair to the right. 

‘*Leave Rufillus alone, Queenie, and 
talk to me.’’ 

**] never heard of Rufillus, Dick.’’ 
Nobody called her Queenie save he, and 
the name conjured up pleasant memories. 

‘*Rufillus was a school acquaintance. 
He scented himself! I hate men who 
smell of sachet,powder.’’ 

dol. Youand I think alike upon 
everything. By the bye | have a piece 
of news for you. Phyllis Murray is to 
be invited to our ball. Mamma told me 
so just before dinner, and asked me to go 


down to Menlo tomorrow, and arrange 
about her costume. She is to stay here 
in the house.’’ 

Dick set down his wine. 

go with you, Queenie.”’ 

‘*Will you really? How nice of you. 
| hate to go alone. 1! am afraid of facing 
Aunt Mary. I feel guilty of neglecting 
her, poor dear. Ever since the row | ’ve 
kept more or less in the background. 
Aunt Mary will say disagreeable things 
about Papa, and! cannot allow that. | 
don’t understand his having Phyllis here, 
but | ’m so pleased. It may lead to a re- 
conciliation. Mamma is wretched with- 
out Aunt Mary.’’ 

Dick eagerly assented, and talked with 
animation for some minutes, but his 
sister’s attention wandered. She was 
absorbed in considering whether, after 
dinner, it would be politic to be frankly 
friendly with Chetwynd, or coldly dis- 
tant. She left a final decision sub judice, 
and determined to be guided by circum- 
stances. Hitherto she had received, but 
never courted, the attention of the oppo- 
site sex, but now, analyzing her own 
feelings, she admitted with a hot, inward 
blush, that Chetwynd’s _ indifference 
piqued her consumedly. She raised her 
white lids and stole a cautious glance at 
him. He was listening politely to the 
Countess, with the distinguished, mildly 
bored air of aLord Lieutenant at his own 
levee. 

Half an hour later Chetwynd was 
sitting beside her, and his keen eyes bent 
upon hers, his harsh, vibrating voice 
awaking curious echoes in her Dreast, 
and stirring into tumultuous life a thou- 
sand fancies. There was no question 
now of being friendly or distant. 

Perhaps the unspoken opinion of Mrs. 
Paul Travers is worth recording. No- 
thing escaped that lady’s prescient eye, 
and her Sphinx-like face guarded its 
secrets well. She had known Chetwynd 
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for some years ; and Helen from a baby. 
The former she passively disliked. The 
latter, her own God-child, she actively 
loved. 

‘*Poor Nellie,’’ she thought, ‘‘ it has 
come to you at last, as it comes to all of 
us. John Chetwynd is certainly inter- 
ested, but his interest won’t lead him to 
the altar,— at least | think not. | won- 
der,’’ her fine lips were compressed, ‘“‘ if 
| ought to speak to her father. No,— 
that would be premature. I shall saya 
word to him (by him she meant Chet- 
wynd) tonight — if opportunity serves.”’ 

Opportunity, however, was long a 
coming. Finally, as Chetwynd bade her 
goodnight, a chance presented itself. 

Goodnight, Mr. Chetwynd. I under- 
stand that it is soon to be goodby. You 
are leaving San Francisco after the New 
Year?’’ 

Something in the tone of her voice ar- 
rested his attention. He looked steadily 
into her eyes, which were raised to meet 
his, and read their message. He and Mrs. 
Travers understood each other perfectly. 

‘*No,’’ he answered curtly. have 
changed my mind. stay.”’ 

‘* You stay?’’ she repeated softly. 

‘Yes, Mrs. Travers, | stay.’’ 


Xl. 


‘* CONFOUND the woman,” he mur- 
mured, as he walked briskly down the 
steep slopes.of California Street. ‘‘Is 
she threatening me? How much does 
she know? I read defiance in her eye, 
but, bah! —I have the game in my own 
hands now.”’ 

He strode through the dimly lighted 
city, inhaling gratefully the salt night 
wind. He was no patron of cable car 
companies or hackmen. His iron legs 
had carried him across continents, and 
exercise, daily exercise, was an imperious 
necessity. An athlete, and Chetwynd 
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was an athlete in the widest sense of the 
word, must pay the penalty that attaches 
itself to all culture, physical as well as 
mental. He cannot afford to relax his 
muscles. Chetwynd carried dumbbells 
amongst his impedimenta, and swung 
them religiously for half an hour night 
and morning. Rain or shine he walked 
each day, his ten miles or more. These 
were his sacrifices to Hygeia; the only 
prayers he knew which were, abundantly 
answered. For the rest he ate and drank 
what he pleased in moderation, could 
do justice to a Lord Mayor’s banquet, 
and dine contentedly off a handful of 
dried dates and a crust of bread. 

He smiled grimly as he thought of 
Mrs. Travers. If past peccadilloes threw 
their mirk shadows across the path he 
proposed to tread, he was the last person 
in the world to turn back on that account. 
He never turned back for man, woman, 
or beast. His footsteps through life 
pointed all one way. A discreet traveler, 
beyond the meridian of middle age, he 
trod the miry places more warily than in 
the days of his hot youth, and he seldom 
slipped and never faltered. Intensely 
ambitious, he had learned long ago the 
secret of success— concentration. Be- 
fore he was thirty-five he had earned 
his niche in the Temple of Fame, but 
from the dollars and cents point of view 
he was still a failure. His annual income 
fell short of fifteen hundred pounds, and 
unless immediate communication were 
established with some of the planets, he 
did not quite see what was left to ex- 
plore. Othello’s occupation was gone, 
and Othello himself had an uncomfort- 
able suspicion that his wandering days 
were numbered. A man cannot expect 
to tramp with impunity beneath brazen 
skies and through pestilential swamps 
forever. Chetwynd had the seeds of 
malaria in his system. A clever doctor 
at Singapore, whom he had consulted, 
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told him frankly that he must go to Na- 
ture’s laboratory for his medicines. 

‘*Ozone, my dear sir, is better than 
quinine. Sun yourself on the Pacific 
Slope for a few months, and try the rest 
cure.”’ 

This advice had brought him to Cali- 
fornia. 

His rugged features softened as his 
thoughts turned from Mrs. Travers to 
Helen Barrington. The witch had thrown 
a glamor overhim. Whatsingular charm 
she possessed! An undisciplined nature, 
true, but one that could be touched to 
fine issues. The daughter of a man 
whom he both liked and respected. It 
never entered his head that, possibly, he 
might encounter opposition at the hands 
of Rufus Barrington. He liked the mil- 
lionaire, and to a certain extent, had 
studied his idiosyncrasies. He was pre- 
pared, if necessary, to renounce allegiance 
to her Britannic Majesty. He would 
agree to live in California—if Helen 
were his reward. The climate was 
superb, the people congenial, and he 
hoped to shoot a grizzly or two before he 
crossed the Styx. Why should he not 
enjoy, after the storm and stress of thirty 
years, domestic peace and happiness ? 
It must be confessed that he thought 
more of himself, considered his own in- 
terests, rather than the future weal or 
woe of Helen Barrington. A man of 
strong animal passions, close and taciturn 
but super-vitalized, he was sensible that 
life had something more to offer than an 
everlasting procession of dusty solitudes, 
swamps, mosquitoes, malaria, lectures, 
and gold medals. These he had always 
regarded as means to an end. Now the 
end had come. He had ‘‘arrived,’’ as 
the French say. He had taken no vow 
of celibacy ; but, till now, the desirability 
of a wife had not obtruded itself. Mar- 
riage, it is true, he had seriously contem- 
plated. The ceremony indeed had been 
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forced upon his notice. He could recall 
with painful distinctness a_ certain 
hymeneal halter that had encircled his 
neck, and from which, at the last moment, 
he had withdrawn his head. His pre- 
cipitancy on that memorable occasion had 
given rise to much unkind comment. 
The enemy hadblasphemed. What fool- 
ish twaddle some folk talked, English 
people in particular, the damned Phari- 
sees with their eternal phylacteries and 
respectabilities. a cosmopolitan 
standpoint their starched prejudice was | 
really immensely humorous ; grotesque ; 
incomprehensible. 

Thus it came to pass that John Chet- 
wynd, in the fulness of his strength and 
fame, determined to lay his knapsack 
and compass at the feet of Venus Verti- 
cordia. 

‘*1’1ll speak to the old man tomorrow,’’ 
he murmured as he entered the hotel. 
‘With all his dollars | don’t think he is 
likely to refuse me, me, as a son-in-law. 
| owe it to my self-respect to obtain his 
consent. I swear !’m no fortune hunter. 
| love the girl for herself, but —hang it 
—I ’m glad, all the same, that the 
money ’s there.’’ 

Accordingly, at ten the next morning 
he presented himself at the Barrington 
Bank, and sent in his card to the Pres- 
ident. After five minutes delay he was 
shown into the magnate’s private room, 
and in half a dozen terse sentences 
stated his errand. Rufus Barrington 
listened courteously until he had finished. 
Chetwynd concealed nothing. 

‘*! am forty-five, Mr. Barrington, but 
| ’m strong asa horse, and likely to live 
to be a hundred. | come of a long-lived 
family. My income is small but increas- 
ing. | expect to double it by the sale of 
my books.’’ 

He was perfectly calm and collected. 
The father showed signs of considerable 
agitation. 


Pen sketch by Pierre N. Boeringer. 
HELEN BARRINGTON. 
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‘‘Has my daughter,’’ he faltered, 
‘* authorized you to speak to me ?”’ 

‘‘She has not. Her feelings towards 
me are a matter of surmise. My own 
towards her are of the strongest, — of the 
strongest,’’ he repeated with heavy em- 
phasis. His eyes were flashing. The 
pupil was very small, and the iris a pe- 
culiar blue; the blue of a Californian sky 
at dawn, pale but intense. Chetwynd’s 
eyes—so his friends said— were the 
sure, but only index to his emotions. 
Under the pressure of excitement they 
absolutely glowed with light. Their 
radiance, accentuated by his dark, 
weather-beaten complexion, was almost 
unbearable. am poor,’’ continued 
he, ‘‘like all the Chetwynds, but I am 
proud. 1| came to you first, Mr. Barring- 
ton, because without your consent | 
refuse to force my suit upon your 
daughter.’’ 

‘‘ Thank you,’’ replied the banker, 
moistening his dry lips with his tongue. 
appreciate that.’’ 

He rose from his chair, and paced ner- 
vously up and down the room. Chet- 
wynd sat impassive and stared at the 
mighty safe. Presently the millionaire 
spoke. 

‘*You ’re a very distinguished man,’’ 
he began abruptly. 

Chetwynd nodded carelessly. 

‘You pay my daughter a high com- 
pliment in selecting her for your wife, 
but —’’ he hesitated and stroked his mas- 
sive chin. The gesture was a familiar 
one. It signified, to the suppliant of 
favors, a diplomatic refusal. Chetwynd, 
however, did not know this. 

‘«Plain speaking is best,’’ muttered 
the banker, half audibly. 

Chetwynd’s quick ear caught the 
words. 

Certainly,’’ he _ replied, ‘‘ plain 
speaking is always best.’’ 

‘*Not always. It depends upon whom 


you are dealing with. Between you and 
me any beating about the bush would be 
a waste of valuable time. Mr. Chet- 
wynd, | must ask you a question or two, 
which you can, of course, refuse to an- 
swer. | tell you frankly that upon those 
answers will rest my ultimate decision.’’ 

‘* Ask any question you please, Mr. 
Barrington.’’ 

The two men were facing each other, 
the light from the window falling slant- 
wise upon both. 

‘‘ Your prominent position before the 
world has exposed you to grave slander. 
As my daughter’s happiness is at stake | 
must request a categorical denial of two 
distinct charges.’’ 

‘Only two?’’ said Chetwynd indiffer- 
ently, ‘‘l thought there were two hun- 
dred.”’ 

‘*Only two that in my eyes are ma- 
terial. It has been said that you ruth- 
lessly abandoned dying men, white men, 
upon the line of march. To my knowl- 
edge you have never personally denied 
this.’’ 

‘‘Is there any difference between 
white men and niggers ?’’ 

‘*We need not enter into that, Mr. 
Chetwynd. |’ m waiting for your an- 
swer.’’ 

‘*You shall have it in a moment. | 
wish to say, Mr. Barrington, that I have 
made it a rule never to deny charges 
made against me. | ’ve ignored criticism 
all my life. Will you proceed with the in- 
dictment. | am curious as to charge 
number two.’’ 

‘‘ Charge two concerns a woman.”’ 

Chetwynd drew in his breath sharply. 
‘* That old Puritan,’’ he thought, ‘‘ has 
let the cat out of the bag.’’ But he was 
mistaken. Mrs. Travers had kept her 
counsel. Rufus Barrington commanded 
a thousand sources of secret information. 
He had his agents everywhere. The 
day before, when he had learned of 
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Chetwynd’s protracted visit at his house, 
he made inquiries. His emissaries could 
not, of course, vouch, as Mrs. Travers 
might have done, for the truth or untruth 
of what they submitted, and perhaps an 
ordinary man might have justly mis- 
trusted Chetwynd’s own evidence on the 
subject. But Rufus Barrington was no 
ordinary man. He was one of the 
shrewdest judges of character in the 
United States. He often boasted that he 
could detect a liar ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred. John Chetwynd, he re- 
flected, was possibly an undesirable son- 
in-law, but he was noliar. If he pleaded 
‘‘Not Guilty,’’ the plea would be accepted 
without cavil or further question. 

‘‘Is it true that some years ago you 
eloped with the wife of an officer in the 
Indian Cavalry ? That she accompanied 
you during a shooting expedition in Ben- 
gal? That in consequence, her husband, 
Captain Darcy, divorced her? That 
you refused to marry her? That She 
has never been seen or heard of since ?’’ 

‘*Does any man dare to imply that | 
murdered her ?’’ asked Chetwynd, lean- 
ing forward, and speaking so fiercely 
that the banker involuntarily shrank 
back. 

‘‘| imply nothing, my dear sir. | ask 
you for information, and explanations.’’ 

Chetwynd laughed scornfully.  Ex- 
planations ! would they profit him now ? 
Nevertheless he spoke. 

‘Charge one is half a lie and half a 
truth. | have abandoned men on the 
line of march. White men and niggers 
both. But only when nothing more 
could be done for them; when to linger 
a few more hours, out of sickly senti- 
ment, meant death to myself and those 
who were with me. This | have done, 
and would do it again. The newspaper 


men have distorted the facts, but like the 
apostle | suffer fools gladly. 
according to my lights. 


| ’ve acted 
1’ve not chosen 


to parade my motives before an ignorant 
public. But | tell you, that you or any 
other man of sense would have acted in 
my place as I did.’’ 

believe you.”’ 

‘*Charge numbertwo is,—’’ he fal- 
tered for an instant, ‘‘ is true.’’ 

‘*| feared as much. The evidence 
submitted was overwhelming. Where is 
Mrs. Darcy ?”’ | 

‘*She is dead. Don’t judge me too 
harshly, Mr. Barrington. I make no 
excuses for my conduct, but God knows 
|’ve been punished. That midsummer 
madness cost me the best friend man 
ever had — Fred Langham.”’ 

‘*Fred Langham ?” interrupted the 
banker. 

‘*Yes— your wife’s cousin. You have 
stopped at Langley. You know Fred. 
He ’s true as steel, but he has quixotic 
ideas. He thought | ought to have mar- 
ried Edith Darcy. | differed from him. 
| did n’t propose to cap one folly with 
another. The poor girl is dead now, 
died in my arms of Asiatic cholera, but 
she was one of those women who appeal 
to what is worst in a man. She had be- 
trayed Tom Darcy. | knew that she 
would betray me when the time came. 
| ’m no saint, but your daughter can 
make me less of a sinner. | think, | 
believe, | can make her happy.”’ 

‘* You have spoken no word of love to 
her as yet ?”’ 

‘*Not a word, but | fancy I’m not 
quite indifferent to her.’’ 

At this intelligence Mr. Barrington 
knitted his dark brows. Chetwynd’s 
imperturbable manner puzzled hii. 

‘* And you are forty-five years old ?’’ 

‘*| shall be forty-six next May.”’ 

‘* Mr. Chetwynd, you ’re an honorable 
man. If, as you say, Helen is not 
indifferent to you it would have 
strengthened your case to have made 
sure of her consent before you sought 
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mine. That you did not do this is to 
your credit. I have no wish to judge 
you harshly, but | cannot give you my 
daughter. My instinct, backed by ex- 
perience, tells me that you are not—er 
—the right man. The disparity of years, 
and the disparity of fortune might be 
overlooked, but the past would rise like 
a phantom between you. I want my 
daughter to marry a clean man.’’ His 
voice trembled, and the tenderness of 
his tones was almost pathetic as he re- 
peated the words, ‘‘a clean man.’’ 

‘* How many men, Mr. Barrington, are 
clean men? Answer me that.”’ 

‘¢ They are to be found,—I should be 
a traitor to the whole human race if | 
questioned that. Mr. Chetwynd, believe 
me when | say that | ’’m heartily sorry 
for this. Many fathers would have wel- 
comed you with open arms, but | — well, 
| ’ve only one daughter and! can’t afford 
to take the chances. Possibly you might 
influence Helen against my expressed 
wishes, but unless I ’m mistaken you 
will not attempt this.’’ 

‘*] shall not,’’ he answered hoarsely. 
Good-day, sir.’’ 

For an_ instant Rufus Barrington 
wavered. Chetwynd’s disdainful acqui- 
escence was somewhat disconcerting. 
Perhaps, if he had pressed his suit, the 
banker might have given way. Who 
can tell? He loved his child very dearly. 
But what father could contemplate with 
equanimity a marriage between an inno- 
cent girl of nineteen and a sin-worn man 
of forty-five whose moral character in 
the face of the world was so terribly be- 
smirched. Even the explorer’s appear- 
ance was against him, his saturnine 
features, his gaunt figure, his strange 
eyes. These were all factors in his 
decision. 

‘*Stay,’’ he cried, holding out a re- 
straining hand. ‘‘One wordmore. You 
are leaving San Francisco shortly ?”’ 


‘* After the New Year.’’ 

‘*My wife is expecting you on New 
Year’s eve. Your absence might give 
rise to—’’ He stammered, at a loss for 
a Suitable phrase. 

understand,’’ said Chetwynd 
calmly. ‘* You wish me to play out the 
farce. I will do so. And more. For 
your daughter’s sake I ’ll try and undo 
the mischief |’ve done. She has set me 
on a pedestal, but | promise you to de- 
throne the idol, if idol it be. It shall be 
effectively rolled in the dust.”’ 

He held out his hand whichthe banker 
grasped with a sigh, and then the two 
men parted. 

‘* Have I madea mistake? ’’ said Rufus 
Barrington, as the heavy door closed be- 
hind Chetwynd. ‘‘ He seems a better 
fellow than I had supposed, and if Nellie 
really loves him,—pshaw! | can’t be- 
lieve it has gone as far as that. Still he 
is aman, an entity, one of the few who 
caf mold circumstances, and not be 
molded by them.”’ 

Then he thought of the decorative 
Desmond and smiled. He liked Hector 
for many reasons. He was rich, hand- 
some, and young. He was an Ameri- 
can,— better still, a Californian with in- 
herited business instincts and a shrewd 
eye of his own to the main chance. And 
Hector was passionately in love with 
Helen; no question of that! An in- 
flammable spark whose light could be 
seen from afar! It would be so pleasant 
for him (Rufus Barrington) if his only 
daughter married a Californian, a man 
who might be trusted with vast wealth; 
who would add to the family pile and not 
scatter it broadcast in London, Paris, and 
New York. Yes, he had done wisely! 


XII. 


MEANWHILE Dick and his sister were 
at Menlo. They had taken the early 
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train—at the young man’s suggestion— 
and expected to spend a full day in the 
country. Helen was hilariously gay. 
The recollection of what had passed, the 
previous evening, between Chetwynd 
and herself (mere phrases, no doubt, but 
fraught, none the less, with unmistak- 
able significance) had steeped her soul in 
a delirium of which mirth was the out- 
ward expression. The girl was beneath 
that mysterious sexual spell which has 
power—thank God—to transport even 
the meanest of human beings from hell 
to heaven. She had entered that region 
where the harsh outlines of fact are 
shrouded by fancy; where mere oxygen 
and nitrogen seem to resolve themselves 
into more intoxicating elements; where 
every sense is heightened; every energy 
more potential. 

Dick, it may be added, was also in the 
highest spirits. Apart from the prospect 
of seeing Phyllis, his errand was a joy- 
ous one. He carried a message of peace 
and goodwill. 

‘*1’d no idea,’’ cried Helen, as they 
walked from the station, ‘‘that Menlo 
was such a very pretty place. Look 
there, Dick. Isn’t that perfectly love- 
ly ?”’ 

Some slender eucalypti, to the right, 
towered skyward, their fairy-like tracery 
of foliage delicately outlined, with na- 
ture’s inimitable finish, against the azure 
background. Between and beyond the 
pink columns of the trees lay a vast 
plain of palpitating verdure, a stubble 
field, seduced by early rains into wear- 
ing its spring mantle. And far away, 
fringing the eastern horizon, were the 
hills, the Coast Range; their sides 
clothed with chaparral; their peaks-bleak 
and forbidding. The air was freshly 
crisp; the atmosphere crystalline ; and 
above all, in all, was the Protean renas- 
cence of early morning. 

‘© You will catch your death of cold, 


mooning over a landscape. | say, I’ll 
bet you a box of candy that I can hop 
from here to the corner faster than you 
can run. Come on,— one, two, three! ”’ 

Off they started as gleefully as chil- 
dren. Dick was ignominiously beaten 
by a dozen yards, and puffed like a gram- 
pus. Helen laughed at him and offered 
revenge. Doubleor quits over the same 
course and under similar conditions. He 
refused, attributing his defeat to Nicotina. 
In after years Helen recalled this frosty 
morning. Unwittingly she was taking 
leave of her youth. 

‘‘We must stop and see Uncle 
Joseph,’’ she exclaimed as they ap- 
proached Mr. Claggett’s cottage. 

‘‘We can drop in on our return, 
Queenie.’’ He did not add that he 
grudged every minute its legitimate sixty 
seconds. 

“Nonsense, Dick. I would n’t offend 
Uncle Joseph for anything. There’s 
the old dear in his garden. Uncle Jos- 
eph! Uncle Joseph !’’ 

She ran lightly across the road and 
shook hands with Mr. Claggett, who, 
dropping his hoe at the first sound of her 
voice, had hobbled through the gate to 
greet her. 

‘* Jee—roo—salem! If it ain’t Miss 
Helen! An’ lookin’ fer all the world like 
the Queen 0’ Sheeby! ”’ 

“Was she nice looking, Uncle Jos- 
eph?’”’ 

‘*] never seen the lady, Miss Helen! 
| ain’t so old as young folks think. But 
ye’r lookin’ fine, Miss Helen, fine.’’ 

‘“‘She’s not as good as_ she looks, 
Uncle Joseph.’’ 

‘* Yes she is, Master Dick, an’ ye know 
it. Ther’s womenfolk an’ womenfolk. 
Some ain’t worth the cussin’, an’ others, 
like Miss Helen an’ Miss Phyllis, make 
an old man feel young again.’’ 

‘‘Is Miss Phyllis well? ’’ asked Dick 
carelessly. 
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‘‘Wal, Master Dick, she’s tol’able. 
She works kinder hard fer a lady. Ther 
ain’t a lazy bone in her body. An’ 
work tells on good looks. If Miss 
Phyllis marries that ther noospaper man, 
she ’Il be a wreck, the first thing ye 
know. That young feller ’ll never keep 
a hired girl fer Ais wife.”’ 

‘*«Newspaper man!’’ cried Helen. 
‘‘Why, Dick, here is a romance. Tell 
us about your newspaper man, Uncle 
Joseph.’’ 

‘‘Won’t ye come 
Miss Helen? ”’ 

‘*No, no, we cannot stay long. An- 
swer my question, Uncle Jospeh. Who 
is this newspaper man? ”’ 

‘Who indeed ?’’ replied Mr. Claggett 
with a loud sniff. ‘*‘ Why, it’s Cassius 
Quirk. He’s around the most o’ the 
time too. Talkin’, singin’, laughin’, an’ 
playin’ the guitar.’’ 

‘(Damn him,’’ murmured Dick. He 
was not jealous. In poor Cassius with 
his long-tailed coat and lank legs he 
scented no rival, but he wished his di- 
vinity hedged from the attentions of im- 
pecunious hacks. Cassius might be one 
of nature’s noblemen in disguise, but the 
fact remained that his fingers were ink- 
Stained; that his hair was smoothed 
with a wet brush; that his linen was 
dingy ; that he habitually draped his 
thoughts in slang and that, ina word, he 


in an’ sit down, 


was an ‘‘ outsider ’’ —a Boeotian. 
‘What a delightful lover,’’ laughed 
Helen. hope | shall meet Mr. 
Cassius Quirk.”’ 
‘*Why, Miss Helen, yer jokin’. Yer 
don’t want ter meet that feller !’’ 
This speech irritated Dick. It em- 


phasized the difference between Phyllis 
Murray and his sister. 

‘‘Why not, Uncle Joseph ? This is a 
republic, you know. We are all equal. 
| think | shoula like Mr. Quirk immense- 
ly. He is evidently full of life. Sing- 


ing, dancing, playing the guitar,—a 
glittering description surely.”’ 

‘* Miss Helen, ye’r mighty smart, but 
1’m goin’ ter give yer a pinter. All is 
not gold that glitters. If I’d’a’ known 
that when | was young it would ’ve 
saved me a heap o’ trouble. All is not 
gold that glitters.’’ 

‘Is that your own, Uncle Joseph?’’ 
said Dick, his mouth twitching. He had 
recovered his good humor, and Uncle 
Joseph was so terribly in earnest. 

‘*It ’s not my own, so to speak, Mas- 
ter Dick. ‘‘It ’s a maxim. But 1’ve 
took it fer a motter. Ye ‘Il bear it in 
mind, Miss Helen, when the time comes 
fer pickin’ a husband. Them dudes up 
to the city air glitterin’,—ther ’s no de- 
nyin’ that,— with their plug hats, an’ 
imported seegars, an’ spring bottom pants, 
an’ 


‘‘White satin waistcoats, Uncle Joseph. 
Don’t forget white satin waistcoats.’’ 

‘buttonhole boquets, an’ gold- 
headed canes. Pshaw! it makes a work- 
in man ache in all his bones jest ter see 
the style them fellers put on, an’ if ye ’d 
strip *em 

Oh, Uncle Joseph!’’ 

Mr. Claggett blushed. He liked to 
hear himself talk, but he feared he had 
committed an indiscretion. 

‘Miss Helen, ye know what | mean. 
| ’m speakin’ jest — wal, semaphorically. 
| would n’t touch the critters with a ten 
foot pole!’’ 

‘* Come on, Helen,’’ cried Dick, wax- 
ing impatient. ‘‘l ’m afraid of Uncle 
Joseph. I don’t know what he ’Il say 
next.’’ 

‘Master Dick, | ’ve fixed up Mrs. 
Murray’s yard. It looks first rate.’’ 

‘‘Mind you keep it so. Goodby.’’ 

The brother and sister found Mrs. 
Murray and Phyllis sewing busily. Both 
women belonged to a Dorcas society, 
and although almost every minute of 
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each day had its appointed task, found 
time, nevertheless, to peform \ many 
kindly offices for others. It had» been 
agreed between Helen and Dick that it 
would be unwise to broach the subject of 
the ball at once. A little diplomacy 
would be needful. There was a ghost 
to lay,— the specter, Southern Pride,— 
which might be stalking abroad even at 
high noon. It was characteristic of 
Helen, being a woman, that she proposed 
to embroider artfully the actual facts, 
which, as she pointed out, were too 
crudely plain. To this Dick demurred. 

They found Mrs. Murray very acidu- 
lous, almost venomous. She pointed out 
to her nephew that this tardy recognition 
of Phyllis was insulting and mortifying. 
It is not necessary to repeat her cutting 
remarks, scathing innuendoes, and mor- 
dant satire. 

Her taunts were entirely wasted upon 
Dick, who knew his aunt better than 
she knew herself. ‘‘1 ’ll give the old 
lady plenty of rope,’’ he reflected, ‘‘ and 
bring her up at the end with a sharp 
turn.”’ 

When Mrs. Murray had exhausted her 
rhetoric, Dick kissed her warmly. ‘‘ You 
are splendid,’’ he said in admiring tones, 
‘«Mrs. Siddons must be stirring in her 
tomb.’’ 

Mrs. Siddons? Whatdo you 
mean?’’ 

‘* You are such a superb actress, Aunt 
Mary. Who would believe that the 
kindest-hearted woman in California 
could play the rdle of Xanthippe. Of 
course | know you don’t mean a single 
word you say.”’ 

In this way Dick the crafty, Dick the 
astute, prevailed. He recited the facts. 
His father, with all his prejudice, had 
been the first to hold out the olive 
branch. Would it be wise; would it be 
Christian to reject it? Aunt Mary weak- 
ened. 


But the costume, Dick?”’ 

‘* That is to be my mother’s affair.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Aunt Mary, with a sigh, 
‘| hope no harm will come of it. I tell 
you, child, I don’t think Phyllis will 
set foot in your father’s house.’’ 

These words were scarcely cold when 
the two girls appeared. Helen was 
flushed, and the tears were in her eyes. 
Phyllis followed her into the room with 
uplifted head and compressed lips. 

*« She won’t come,’’ cried Helen, with 
half a sob. ‘‘ And 1 had set my heart 
upon our both wearing the same dress.’’ 

‘Both wearing the same dress ?’’ re- 
peated Dick. ‘*‘ Dear me, what char- 
acter does that suggest ? Ah, | have it. 
The two-headed nightingale. Capital,— 
faces blackened of course?’’ 

‘*] don’t see anything to laugh at,”’ 
said Helen tartly. ‘‘ You would grin at 
a funeral. This 1s a funeral to me,— the 
funeral of pleasant hopes.”’ 

The young man glanced at Phyllis. 
Her lips had relaxed. Indeed a smile 
was hovering round the corners of her 
mouth. This bachelor of arts told him- 
self that he need n’t despair. 

‘‘Come out on the porch, Phyllis. 
It’s quite warm now. I want to find 
out how obstinate a woman can be when 
she tries her best. Helen, you stay with 
Aunt Mary and give her a synopsis of 
Chetwynd’s last lecture. That has been 
your principal topic of conversation of 
late.”’ 

Phyllis demurely obeyed. She had 
quite made up her mind, she thought, 
but Dick was an agreeable person to 
argue with because he kept his temper 
under control. Few men did that. 

‘*And now,’’ said Dick seriously, 
when he found himself alone with his 


mistress, ‘‘tell me what you mean, 
Phyllis, by being so disgustingly selfish.’’ 

‘Selfish, Dick? What a queer boy 
you are,.”’ 
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‘* Of course | know that this ball would 
bore you to death. You only care for 
books; but I must say I gave you credit 
for considering others before yourself. 
Don’t you see that this visit may be the 
means of drawing Aunt Mary and my 
mother together again. If you shirk 
your duty | quit too! I had laid the clev- 
erest plans, but as you refuse your help 
my hands are tied. Upon my soul it ’s 
really too bad.”’ 

He stuck his hands into his pockets, 
and gazed ruefully at the soft December 
skies. 

‘*Do you mean to say that it’s my 
duty, my duty, to accept this invitation?’’ 

He marked a note of anxiety in her 
voice. 

‘| don’t presume to dictate, but as 
you ask for my candid opinion | shall 
give it. Ido think that it ’s your duty 
to try and patch up this miserable quar- 
rel. I‘believe the game is in your hands. 
My father has not seen you for years, 
and your face, Phyllis, would melt a 
heart of granite. Hang it all, let bygones 
be bygones, and take my word for it, 
you won’t suffer as much as you think. 
A blue-stocking is rather out of place in 
a ball-room, but I don’t mind giving you 
a dance or two myself.’’ 

‘* You don’t?— Well, the impertinence 
of some people!”’ 

She was smiling graciously and Dick 
knew that the battle was won. 

‘* You ’Il come, won’t you?”’ 

“Yes, Dick. I’ll come. You have 
convinced me that,—’’ she laughed out- 
right at the young man’s preternaturally 
solemn face,— ‘‘ it is my duty. I don’t 
deny that I shall enjoy myself immensely. 
And Dick, you don’t really-call me a blue- 
stocking, do you ?”’ 

‘‘l call you the dearest girl in the 
world,’ 


She blushed “delicately. There was a 
fervor about the word ‘‘ dearest ’”’ that 
mere friendship scarcely warranted. 

‘* Aunt Mary says you are going into 
your father’s bank?’’ she said quickly. 

He made a grimace. 

‘¢ Sitting on a high stool will prove a 
wholesome discipline.’’ 

‘¢] see that | must not rely upon your 
sympathy.’’ 

‘“Yes, you may.’ | shall administer 
homoeopathic doses. I’m really sorry 
for you.’’ 

‘¢ You are not joking?”’ 

‘‘No. I can easily realize that this 
office routine will be hateful to you. You 
will sigh in vain for your books, your 
leisure to read and think ; for even your 
thoughts will be shackled.”’ 

‘¢ Phyllis, this is mind reading indeed. 
Go on.”’ 

‘You have nothing in common with 
Henry,’’ said the girl dreamily. ‘‘ He’s 
the typical young American. The Na- 
poleon of finance, as Cassius would say. 
President of his own bank at six and 
twenty, with the digestion of an ostrich 
for interminable rows of figures. Why, 
that last article of his made me dizzy.’’ 

‘*] would sooner study the Assyrian 
inscriptions.’’ 

‘*] daresay. Yes, Dick, 1 am truly 
sorry for you.”’ 

Her sympathy, thought Dick, was 
after all allopathic, and amazingly sweet. 
He was mentally framing a suitable re- 
ply, but Helen ruthlessly routed his 
thoughts. 

‘*Are you coming, Phyllis? Has he 
persuaded you? You both look as solemn 
as owls.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes. I ’m coming. Dick is 
wiser than the serpent. He has actually 
persuaded me that duty and pleasure 
may be sometimes found arm in arm.” 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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~OAQUIN MURRIETA, 
had he chosen Mexico for 
the field of his dare-devil 
career, would have been 
placed by his talents at the 
head of a revolution and his- 
tory would have awarded 
him the title of General. In 
Central America he would 
have terrorized a government and be- 
come its Dictator. In Spain or Italy his 
reckless feats and gallant loves would 
have given him a_ notoriety almost 
amounting to fame. He was the typical 
brigand of the footlights, but his lines 
were cast among aliens and his deeds 
were given their right names under the 
law. Anglo-Saxons have never wasted 
much sentiment on the brigand—no mat- 

ter how picturesque. 

While California’s great bandit’s ca- 
reer was as sanguinary as those of any 
of his more famous prototypes, it con- 
tained extenuating circumstances . that 
raised him above the level of the mere 
bandit for booty. In the eyesof his race 
and of the common people he was re- 
vered as their liberator and avenger. He 
became an outlaw to revenge himself for 
the inhuman treatment received by him- 
self and wife at the hands of afew Amer- 

ican ruffians. Robbery was a secondary 
4 consideration. With the members of his 
; band it might have been different, but 


'This spelling of the bandit’s name is preferred by Mr. 
Scanland as that given him by Don Coronel of Los Angeles, 
from whom much of his material was obtained. It also 
agrees with the spelling used by Mr. D. S, Richardson in 
his article, ‘‘Duels to the Death’, in the OvERLAND for 
August, 1888, (which should be read by anybody inter- 
ested in Californian bandits). Thereis, however, a great 
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be A CALIFORNIAN FRA DIAVOLO. 


race hatred played a big part in their 
minds. 

Right or wrong, many of the Span- 
iards and Mexicans of California after 
the conquest refused to accept the fact 
that the war was over, and believed that 
it was no crime to kill an American in 
open conflict. This mistaken patriotism 
easily led to brigandage, and bands of 
from half a dozen to fifty and one hun- 
dred were organized and terrorized the 
people for nearly a generation. At 
times Murrieta had several ‘‘ divisions ”’ 
in the field, each numbering ten, twenty, 
or more, according to the territory to be 
covered. His immediate command some- 
times aggregated a hundred men, and 
this, with several detachments under 
fearless lieutenants, formed a formidable 
army in those days, when the country 
was sparsely settled, and had no 
telegraph .or other means of rapid com- 
munication. 

In addition, in nearly all of the towns 
and villages there were silent members of 
the band, who kept their chief informed 
of the movements of the officers, and vigi- 
lantes, and also as to the most available 
subjects for robbery. He had _ secret 
agents in the mining camps, who re- 
ported the ‘‘strikes’’ of the miners and 
where the money ‘‘cached.”’ 
Others, whether they shared in the 
booty or not, gave reports from ranches, 


diversity of opinion as tothe proper spelling. Mr. Wil- 
liam Heath Davis spells it Murietta, which is also the 
spelling preferred by the postal autholities in the naming 
of the town in San Diego County. Bancroft spells it Mur- 
ieta; the San Luis Obispo County History, Muriatta; and 
a tale, “Joaquin, the Claude Duval of the Mines,” pub- 
lished by Robert McDevitt of New York in 85s, Muriete. 
ED. 
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stores, and gaming houses, and at the 
opportune time these would be raided by 
Murrieta or one of the detachments. 
Relays of horses were in waiting at va- 
rious places, and provisions were also 
supplied at these agencies. The organi- 
zation was as complete as that of an 
army —having a ‘‘military’’ staff, a 
quartermaster, and a code of signals and 
passwords. 

The division of the band into squads, 
and their robberies in various portions of 
the State at the same time, gave to the 
band the reputation of being ubiquitous, 
and threw a kind of supernatural glamor 
around Murrieta. One of his lieuten- 
ants, Joaquin Valenzuela, alias Carillo, 
alias Botillier, bore a striking resem- 
blance to his leader, and when these 
bandits appeared at different points sim- 
ultaneously, there were many who be- 
lieved that Murrieta was more than 
human. The hatred of Murrieta’s 
double seemed to be directed in an oppo- 
site direction from that of -his chief, for he 
made a specialty of killing Chinese. He 
would throw a lariat around the body of a 
Chinaman, pinioning his arms, then pull 
his head backward by the cue and cut his 
throat. He was the most cruel assassin 
of the band, and murdered merely to 
revel in blood. 

Murrieta was mild in manner, genial 
in disposition, and affectionate and kind 
to all save Americans. He had a low, 
sweet voice, and spoke with that calm- 
ness and decision which denotes a posi- 
tive character, and well-shaped 
mouth denoted firmness. He was of 
average height and slender figure, was 
quick in movement, and walked grace- 
fully. He had a high forehead, piercing 
black eyes, and his features bore the 
Stamp of intellectuality. His hair was 
what novelists style ‘‘ raven black,’’ and 
he wore it in semi-curls over his shoul- 
ders. This was not in imitation of the 


regulation bandit style, but after the fash- 
ion of the Spanish settlers in the early 
part of this century, which had not then 
gone out of fashion among the gallants. 
He also wore a ‘‘ dark, curling mus- 
tache,’’ and being handsome and gay, 
was the ideal and idol of the seforitas, 
and of many of the seforas. 

He came to Los Angeles from Sonora, 
Mexico, in 1849, when in his eighteenth 
year, as a horse trainer in a Mexican 
maroma, or circus. Here, he met again 
and loved Rosita Feliz, a Castilian beauty 
whom he had knownin Sonora. Her fa- 
ther being a Spaniard, objected to the mar- 
riage of his daughter with a Mexican, It 
seems that the lovers eloped singly. 
Joaquin went ahead to get out of range 
of the old gentleman’s musket, and the 
dutiful daughter with her chalo chaperon, 
followed to the designated point in Stan- 
islaus County. Here he located a mine, 
and it proved to be of great value. 

Ever since the discovery of gold law- 
less bands of Americans had been murder- 
ing and robbing successful miners, more 
especially if they were Mexicans or Chi- 
nese. No sooner had the rumor spread that 
the young Mexican had discovered a val- 
uable mine, than his cabin was visited by 
a number of cowardly ruffians, styling 
themselves American freemen. 

The spokesman of the gang said to 
Joaquin: ‘‘ Greasers are not allowed to 
take gold from American ground. This 
is our country now, and you had better 
git.’ 

Joaquin replied that he had located 
the claim in compliance with law, and 
he had as good aright toseek gold as any 


one. 
‘‘Wall, you git, and take that with 
you,’’ said the bully, pointing to Rosita. 
This allusion to his wife aroused?the 
Aztec blood’ of Murrieta, and he replied 
in a quiet but firm manner, yet in tones 
expressing a threat: ‘‘I will leave, 
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since I-am forced to do so, but say noth- 
ing against my wife,— or you may re- 
gret it.’’ 

One of the ruffians struck Joaquin in 
the face. He sprang for his bowie-knife, 
which was lying on a table, but his wife 
seized his arms, and appealed to him to 
desist, saying, ‘‘ The Americans will mur- 
der us.”’ 

She was pushed aside, and Joaquin 
was knocked down by several blows 
from clubbed muskets. The assassins 
took what valuables were in the house, 
and assaulted Murrieta’s wife. Smoth- 
ering their revengeful feelings, the heart- 
broken husband and wife sought a home 
in the mountains, where they hoped the 
Americans would not come. 

Not long afterwards, Murrieta vis- 
ited Murphy’s Camp, and was riding a 
horse that he had borrowed from his half- 
brother. An American miner accosted 
him with: ‘* You —— Greaser, that is 
my horse, and you stole him! ”’ 

Thereupon the mob took him from his 
horse,tied him to atree, and flogged him on 
his bare back, and he was warned never 
to return to ‘‘ these diggings,’’ if he did 
not wish to be hanged. He left the 
crowd, his back b'eeding, and his spirit 
of manhood broken. The mob rode to 
his brother’s ranch and hanged him. 

Murrieta swore vengeance on the 
Americans,— the outrage upon his wife, 
the humiliation to himself, and the mur- 
der of his brother, should be avenged by 
a hundred deaths. And it is believed 
that more than five hundred murders 
were committed by his band. 

A small band was soon organized, com- 
prising Murrieta’s brother-in-law, Roger 
Feliz, Manuel Garcia, known as Three- 
Fingered Jack,— because he had lost a 
finger in one of the skirmishes around 
Los Angeles during the American con- 
quest, — ‘‘ Pancho”’ Daniel, Ruiz, Pedro 
Gonzales, Captain Claudio, and Valen- 
zuela. 


With these banditti Murrieta began 
his bloody career of vengeance and pil- 
lage. Their first murder was that of one 
of the men who had assisted in the flog- 
ging of Murrieta and the hanging of his 
brother. The man’s body was found 
near Murphy’s Camp, literally cut in 
strips. Twoor three others of that mob 
were killed and then the miners of the 
camp realized that the ‘‘ Greaser’’ was 
on the path of vengeance. 

In a few months, the band was well 
organized. Mexicans who had griev- 
ances to settle with Americans, and 
others from mere hatred, joined. They 
were sworn to obey the orders of their 
leader without questioning, and to be 
loyal to him and to each other. Disobe- 
dience was severely punished, some- 
times with death ; and he who betrayed 
his associates was hunted down and 
killed. There were lieutenants and sub- 
officers, and each had his specified duty, 
as is prescribed in the army. Whena 
raid was made, the lieutenant and sub- 
officers of the band acted within the lim- 
its of their orders. For example: Man- 
uel Garcia, of the three fingers, who was 
naturally a_ blood-thirsty villain, did 
nothing but kill; and Pedro Gonzalez, 
who was a horse-thief by preference, 
gathered inthe horses, his duties being in 
the light of quartermaster for the squad. 
Each detachment of Murrieta’s command 
was thus officered, and when acting 
singly, or in one body, each officer and 
private had his place in line and his spe- 
cific duties. They were all mounted on 
the best and fleetest of horses that could 
be had. When hotly pursued a detach- 
ment would disband, or scatter in all di- 
rections, like the Vendeans in the 
Chouan war, and the pursuers would 
find themselves pursuing nothing. They 
would rally again at their rendezvous in 
Cantau Cajion, between the Coast 
Range and Lake Tulare, which was en- 
tered by a narrow gateway in the moun- 
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tains, and was almost an impregnable 
position. The Mexicans had the advan- 
tage of being the better riders, having 
well trained horses, and_ thoroughly 
knowing the topography of the country, 
and furthermore, they had the sympathy, 
if not the direct aid, of a great number 
of their countrymen who warned them 
against danger. 

Their field of operations was at first con- 
‘ined to Calaveras, Tuolumne, and San 
loaquin counties, but as the band in- 

VOL. xxvi.—4}3. 


creased, it also’ covered Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The career of this modern bandit was 
about three years,— he was but twenty- 
one when he died. This gay cavalier 
had for chief of staff, a lady whom he 
passionately loved, Senorita Antonia 
Molinera, who like the ‘‘ Spanish Nun,”’ 
attended him in his adventures, disguised 
in male attire, with this difference,— 
Murrieta knew of the disguise, while the 
Spanish Colonel did not. His gallantry 
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led to his death. Antonia ran away 
with Pancho Daniel, one of the bandits. 
Murrieta pronounced death upon both, 
and detailed Vergera to go to Los Angeles 
and kill the betrayers. Vergera went, 
saw, and was conquered by the charms 
of the pretty Antonia of the ‘‘little mill.’’ 
He refused to kill either her or her lover. 
In order to save herself from the ven- 
geance which she knew would surely be 
visited upon her, she betrayed Murrieta 
to his death. 

Murrieta dressed after the fashion of 
the day, and was a typical Mexican on 
horseback. His hat, or sombrero, was 
plumed with black feathers, his panta- 
loons and jacket were of fine black cloth, 
and the jacket was braided with gold. 
He rode a magnificent steed ; the Spanish 
saddle being ornamented with silver. 

By his recklessness and daring he 
seemed to court death, yet his escapes 
seemed to be almost miraculous. Once 
while he was paying court to a 
charming senorita, the house was sur- 
rounded by vigilantes. They entered 
and demanded Murrieta, whom they said 
they knew to be there. The lady of the 
house protested, which gave Joaquin 
time. He secreted himself in the bed 
into which the seforita had hastily 
jumped in order to feign illness, so that 
the bedding would not be disturbed. The 
vigilantes entered the room with their 
arms in readiness, but seeing a sick lady 
in bed, apologized and retired. 

When they were few, Joaquin and his 
associates would camp amid the boughs 
of large trees, and on one -occasion their 
pursuers passed underneath, loudly 
boasting what they would do with the 
‘‘ greaser’’ when caught. Twoof them, 
in the rear, were lariated, and dragged 
to death, or rather hanged, to the great 
amazement of the vigilantes, who could 
not detect the trace of an enemy near. 

He frequently visited the towns in dis- 


guise, with one or two attendants, to 
dance at the fandangos, flirt with the 
seforitas, play monte, and if unsuccessful — 
raid the bank. While Murrieta was ata 
monte table in Marysville, a braggart 
said he would, ‘‘ Just give one thousand 
dollars for a chance at that greaser, Joa- 
quin,”’ 

In a spirit of recklessness, Murrieta 
sprang upon the table, bowie-knife in 
hand, and shouted: ‘‘ You cowardly 
gringo, look, | am Murrieta!’’ 

The man trembled and the crowd 
stood back in amazement. Murrieta 
then walked out of the room, his associ- 
ates covering the crowd with their re- 
volvers. Under various disguises he en- 
tered towns, sought out persons who had 
betrayed him, and while in the act of 
stabbing them to death, uttered, ‘‘ Joa- 
quin! ”’ 

Perhaps the most daring act was that 
at Stockton. The Governor had offered 
a reward of five thousand dollars, ‘‘ dead 
or alive, for Joaquin Murrieta.’’  Dis- 
guised, he rode into town, and seeing a 
crowd reading a placard, he rode up. 
Reading it, he dismounted and wrote un- 
derneath: 


| will give $10,000 myself. Joaquin Mur- 
rieta. 


In a moment he had remounted, and 
as his horse swiftly sped away, he 
turned in his saddle, and with a dagger 
in his hand, shouted, ‘‘ Carajo, grin- 
gos! 

Some of the timid ones fired after him 
as soon as they had recovered. 

So numerous had become the murders 
and robberi@and so ineffectual were 
the local officials and vigilante bands, 
that State assistance was invoked. In 
the spring of 1853 the Legislature com- 
missioned Captain Harry Love to enlist 
a company of twenty men to suppress 
the bandits. 


AM MURRIETA!’’ 


Captain Love had commanded a com- 
pany of ‘‘rangers’’ in Texas—-a com- 
pany of legalized vigilantes, whose duty 
it was to protect the people from lawless 
bands. The Captain and some of his 
companions had migrated to California. 
His company was mainly composed of 
ex-Texas rangers. They were good 
raiders, excellent marksmen, and brave. 


The company started southward, after 
the bandit, ‘‘ dead or alive,’’ and the five 
thousand dollars. Friendly couriers in- 
formed Murrieta of the movement, and 
for some time he eluded the vigilantes, yet 
continuing his depredations. The ran- 
gers had now been on the trail about two 
months, when, finally, Captain Love 
learned of the whereabouts of Antonia 
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Molinera, the faithless mistress of Joa- 
quin. She had now been deserted by 
Pancho Daniel, with whom she _ had 
eloped, and fearing the wrath of Joaquin, 
she sought protection from the Ameri- 
cans. For her own safety she had kept 


herself informed of the movements of the 


bandits, and reported that they were at 
Tejon pass. 

The rangers rapidly rode to the place 
designated, and at dawn next morning 
surrounded a party of Mexicans, whom 
they believed to be the bandits. The 
party consisted of seven, and the rangers 
were eight in number. The Mexicans 
had camped on a slight eminence or 
knoll, in a plain, and though having an 
unobstructed view for perhaps fifty 
yards, were surprised. Six of the Mexi- 
cans were seated around the fire prepar- 
ing breakfast, smoking and _ talking. 
Their horses were perhaps twenty yards 
distant. Murrieta was standing by his 
horse, feeding and petting him. 

The rangers seemed not to know Mur- 
rieta, even from the descriptions they 
had received. Love first accosted him 


as to his destination. Joaquin replied, — 


Angeles.’’ Love was _ asking 
other questions, when William Burns, 
a former gambler, who knew Joaquin, 
turned and recognized him. 

Manuel Garcia, he of the three fingers, 
was the only one who had not laid aside 
his arms, and stood waiting for develop- 
ments. As soon as Joaquin saw his for- 
mer companion, Burns, he shouted to 
his men to vamos, threw himself upon 
his bare-back horse, and sped away like 
the wind. 

Love and two others followed. Joa- 
quin fell as his horse leaped a precipice, 
amid the whistling bullets. He re- 
mounted, and threw his body over on the 
side of the horse to protect himself. In 
a moment, the horse was shot, and fell ; 
but Joaquin was instantly on his feet. 


As he arose he was shot in the arm. He 
stopped, faced his pursuers, held up his 
arm, saying: ‘‘ Mira! Mira!’’ — ‘‘ Look! 
Look !”’ 

No attention was given to the surren- 
der, but the three pursuers again fired at 
close range, each shot taking effect. 
Murrieta raised his arms, scowled at his 
assailants, and shouting, ‘‘ It is enough,”’ 
sank to the earth, dead. 

In the meantime, ‘‘ Three-Fingered 
Jack’’ and the other men were having 
trouble with the other four rangers. 
Jack fought desperately, and fell riddled 
with bullets, uttering a ‘‘ Carajo, grin- 
gos,’’ as he breathed his last. The re- 
maining three bandits were either killed, 
or captured and killed. 

With the death of their leader, the 
band disbanded. The head of Joaquin 
Murrieta was severed from his body, in 
order that it might be identified, and the 
reward secured. The strong right hand 
of Jack, which contained only three fin- 
gers, was also cut off. They were 
placed in alcohol and brought to San 
Francisco by two of the company, Wil- 
‘iam Black and J. Nuttal. 

A ‘**‘dodger’’ issued on August 18, 
1853, had these ‘‘ scare lines,’’ in big 
black type: ‘‘ Joaquin’s head is on ex- 
hibition at King’s, corner of Halleck and 
Sansome streets; also, the hand of 
Three-Fingered Jack! Admisison, one 
dollar.’’ 

The press agent evidently did not 
work the newspapers to any extent, for 
the attraction failed to draw, and after a 
short season of one week, the show 
closed. The managers took the grew- 
some exhibit to the smaller towns, but 
there it also met with a frost, and finally 
the exhibit was seized by creditors and 
sold by the sheriff to satisfy a claim of 
fifty dollars. It was bought by a San 
Francisco museum proprietor, and exhib- 
ited for many years. Fora short time, 
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violent death. 
that Joaquin and his wife and a farm hand in his employ, 


attacked the man, and was killed, his wife 


Jack were yet alive. 


Burns, who cut off 


Murrieta’s head, was assassinated, pre- 


aiding her lover. 


The rangers received the reward, but 
they found no treasure in the camp of 
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and several others were killed, probably 


no doubt been secreted in the camp’ by the same hands; others were killed 
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accidentally, and even the sheriff that 
sold the ‘‘ aforesaid exhibit’’ met an ac- 
cidental death. The violent death of 
these men was regarded by the Mexi- 
cans as the vengeance of Heaven, and 
as the natural consequence of their act. 


For a year or two the State was free 
of banditti, but having had a taste of 
blood, a number of Murrieta’s lieutenants 
organized small bands and again took to 
the road. 

Pancho Daniel, who had deserted from 
Murrieta’s band, taking also his mis- 
tress, Antonia, organized at Los Angeles 
a band, mainly of ‘Manila men, and on 
the same line as that of- his late chief. 
The band was composed of the unlucky 
number of thirteen, and all came to a 
sudden period excepting one, who was 
only spared because of his youth. They 
had killed a merchant at San Juan Cap- 
istrano and robbed his store, and were 
pursued by the sheriff and four assistants, 
who were ambushed and killed. A party 
of vigilantes from Los Angeles started 
after the bandits. Two were caught and 
hanged in the defile now known as 
Canada de la Horca. The others were 
killed or captured, and Pancho Daniel 
came to a timely death in Los Angeles, 
at the end of a rope. 

Claudio, another of Joaquin’s lieuten- 
ants, organized a small band, composed 
of Bras Angelina, Sebastian Flores, 
Francisco Garcia, Juan Cartabo, “El 
Huevo’’ (Bad Egg), and other ex-mem- 
bers of the old band. Their career was 
short. ‘‘One-Eyed’’ Piguinino and 
Indian ’’ Juan desired to secede from 
the band and lead an honest life. They 
were refused a division of the spoils. 
Indian Juan threatened to invoke the 
law in order to obtain the plunder he had 
stolen as an outlaw. Garcia and Bras 
Angelina shot him to death. Flores be- 
trayed his commander, and nearly all the 


who had only plunder in view. 
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band were killed. Fifteen years after- 
ward Bras Angelina was hanged at San 
Jose for killing the Indian, on the testi- 
mony of Flores. 

Tiburcio Vasquez was, next to Murrieta, 
the most daring bandit in California’s 
bloody history. He was about fifteen 
years of age when Joaquin began his 
career. He had no grievance like Mur- 
rieta, but became an outlaw from choice, 
— he wished to acquire a reputation even 
greater than that of Murrieta. Ata fan- 
dango in Monterey, he quarreled with 
another Mexican who claimed a sefiorita 
for the next dance. An American con- 
stable interposed, and Vasquez stabbed 
him to the heart. Vasquez, was_ blood- 
thirsty, reckless, affable in manner, and 
possessed influence over those with whom 
he came in contact. He was of mixed 
blood, half. Indian, and was brutish by 
instinct and treacherous by nature. His 
features were coarse, and he was any- 
thing but handsome, yet his dashing 
manner made him a favorite among the 
ladies. Soon after Murrieta’s death, he, 
with the assistance of Juan Soto, a noted 
horse thief, and Chavez, organized a 
band of about forty men, mainly thieves, 
The 
career of Vasquez was temporarily sus 
pended by his capture and retirement to 
the State prison for horse-stealing. He 
escaped and resumed business at his old 
stamping ground. He also emulated his 
predecessor in his romances. He eloped 
with a daughter of Sefor Salazar at San 
José. The unromantic old gentleman 
overtook them at a ranch house at the 
foot of Mount Diablo, with a shotgun. 
One shot wounded Vasquez, and the 
other struck his daughter in the arm, and 
she fell fainting in the arms of the bandit. 
The old gentleman then took his daugh- 
ter home. Vasquez’s next escapade was 
to gain the affections of the wife of Ab- 
don Leiva. Rosaria persuaded her hus- 
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band to join the band, taunting him with 
cowardice on his refusal. Finally he 
consented, and like Antonia, she accom- 
panied her lover on his raids. But as 
her husband was along, she did not don 
male attire. Finally, Leiva’s eyes were 
opened and he shot Vasquez, slightly 
wounding him. He then took’ his faith- 
less wife home, where it is presumed 
they lived happily ‘‘ ever afterwards.’’ 

The depredations of this band were 
. confined to Santa Clara, Alameda, Mon- 
terey, and Fresno counties. Horses and 
cattle were stolen, ranches plundered, 
stages robbed, stores sacked, and people 
murdered. This continued until the 
spring of 1874, when a sheriff’s posse 
surprised Vasquez in the house of 
‘‘ Greek George,’’ near San Fernandino 
Mission, Los Angeles County. Like his 
prototype, Murrieta, he was unarmed 
and sitting at the dinner table. On see- 
ing the officers he jumped through a win- 
dow and ran for his horse, but was 
stopped by a load of buck-shot. .He 
turned and faced the. officers, and was 
again shot. He threw up his hands, and 
walking towards the officers, exclaimed: 
‘* You have done very well! ”’ 

It is believed that Leiva betrayed him. 
Vasquez was hanged at San Jose abouta 
year later. 

Chavez, late lieutenant of Vasquez, 
with Procopio, or ‘‘ Red-Handed Dick,”’ 
Chico Lugo, Santo Satelo, and Jose 
Tapia, soon organized and began opera- 
tions in Southern California. Two of 
them were captured, and the others were 
pursued into Arizona, where all were 
killed. 
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This was the last of the Mexican ban- 
ditti in California, which began because 
of an outrage, and was perpetuated by 
race hatred, covering a period of nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

No treasure of any considerable value 
was found in the camps oron the persons 
of these bandits. Yet it is known that 
many of their robberies were very fruit- 
ful, raids on mining camps netting ordi- 
narily five and ten thousand dollars. 
And the amounts plundered from the 
ranches, cattle and horse-buyers, and 
travelers, was also considerable. But 
what became of it? By many of the 
early Spanish settlers it is believed that 
much of this booty was buried in jars in 
and around the temporary camps of the 
bandits; and that Cantau Cajion is a 
veritable gold mine —already coined. 
With the death of Murrieta and _ his lieu- 
tenants, the secret of their buried treas- 
ure died with them. All of them died in 
poverty, and as nearly all of them died 
suddenly, it is not believed that these 
hiding places had been revealed to their 
families or friends. For years parties of 
hidden treasure-seekers have been pros- 
pecting in the vicinity of these bandit 
camps, but the results of their searches 
have not been told for prudential rea- 
sons. Some of the hunters. have acted 
under the advice of clairvoyants, who 
can see for others, but not for themselves, 
but have not reported progress. It may 


be, however, that a great deal of the 
treasure has been found during the con- 
tinual burrowing, and yet large sums 
remain buried, like the victims of the 
bandits, in forgotten places. 

J. M. Scanland. 
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THE ARRIVAL AT MADRONO SPRINGS. 


BY KIBESILLAH. 


HE evening stage was due at Madrofio 
Springs, and the transient dwellers 
of the hills lingered on the hotel veranda. 
It was dull at Madrofio, undeniably dull, 
and the coming of the stage constituted 
the event of each succeeding day. If 
one could not expect to receive letters 
invariably, there yet remained the possi- 
ble glimpse of dust-begrimed newcomers 
in their rapid transit from the stage to 
the hotel door; and that was a sight well 
worth waiting for. 

Three-children, perched like sentinels 
on the farthest fence posts, gave the ex- 
pected cry at last, ‘‘Stage coming!”’ 
There ’s one! ’’—‘*‘ No, two! ’’—‘* Only 
one outside, anyway!’’ they screamed 
their bulletins momently, till the group 
on the veranda was focused at the door- 
way as the dusty stage rattled up to the 
gate. 

There proved, however, to be only one 
passenger sitting beside Bryant on the 
driver’s seat. A girl, who stepped light- 
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ly to the ground with small assistance 
from the landlord, to whom even one ar- 
rival was a godsend in these dull times. 
Bryant, in the meantime, opened the 
stage door for another veiled form that 
leaned wearily on soft cushions and 
shawls in the evident exhaustion of an in- 
valid. 

‘* Mother, how have you stood the last 
five miles! ’’ the girl asked affectionately. 
‘I really believe you would have been 
more comfortable where | was. The 
dust was n’t half so bad, and | had such 
beautiful glimpses of the lake. But | 
ought not to have left you in that stuffy 
stage alone,’’ she added half-penitently, 
as she noted how heavily the older 
woman leaned on her arm as they fol- 
lowed Mrs. Burton, the landlady, into the 
hotel. 

As they disappeared from view the 
strained silence on the veranda was 
broken, and gossip and chatter burst 
forth in solo and in chorus. 

‘‘Of course it was only women!”’ 
pouted little Miss Rivers, a Napa 
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Valley belle, who had _ been bitter- 
ly disappointed in the social oppor- 
tunities afforded by Madrofio Springs. 
The young men were pitifully few, 
and somehow Miss Rivers had not 
succeeded in enlisting any of them 
as knights of her sunshade and fan. 
To be sure, that fine-looking young 
Southerner, Mr. Kimbrough, had strolled 
with her on the hills several times, and 
she had found him more charming than 
most of the young men she had known 
in Napa Valley. But those cousins of 
his, Mr. Preston and his hateful wife, 
had kept the young Georgian pretty 
much to themselves; and Carrie Rivers 
was having a rather dismal time, listen- 
ing to the symptoms of a set of whining 
invalids, or throwing herself with pre- 
tended zest into the sports of children 
who bored and irritated her. It was hard 
luck indeed, and it was with a sense of 
personal injury that she turned toward 
the little postoffice to receive the usual 
letter from the young man at home. 

By this time the veranda was almost 
deserted, and Mrs. Preston and her 
cousin, Arthur Kimbrough, walked slow- 
ly toward their cottage on the hill, 
while Mr. Preston went to the office for 
his San Francisco paper, and remained to 
discuss the political situation. Kimbrough 
broke the silence abruptly. 

‘Who is the new girl, Cousin Jes- 
sie? She is the only person | have seen 
yet who did not look ridiculous after that 
twenty miles of staging. I never shall 
forget the night we came, and how su- 
premely and unutterably forlorn you 
looked. I smile to think of it.’’ 

‘Don’t be rude,’’ replied Mrs. Pres- 
ton coolly. ‘‘It is extremely tactful of 
you to point the comparison between me 
and Miss Hatherton, | must say. I won- 
der when the world at large will recog- 
nize the fact that | have vanity, and 
treat me accordingly. You would never 
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have dared to make such a remark as that 
to some women who are really no better 
looking than I am. | don’t like to be 
thought so exalted above feminine foi- 
bles; but no one ever thinks it worth 
while to flatter me, | have noticed.”’ 

‘¢ That is because you are too sensible 
to be taken in by that sort of thing,’’ 
said her cousin honestly. 

‘*] hope you are right, Arthur,’’ said 
Mrs. Preston, laughingly. ‘‘ And I must 
admit that Miss Hatherton carried off the 
trying moment of her arrival with an air 
that | envied from the depths of my self- 
conscious soul. But, you see, she didn’t 
have any bangs to be wilted and was 
provided with a veil, whereas | had lost 
mine as we crossed the Bay.”’ 

‘*Who is she?’’ repeated Kimbrough. 

‘* Kate Hatherton, the daughter of the 
wealthy Mrs. Hatherton of San Fran- 
cisco. She is an adopted child, but Mrs. 
Hatherton has no relatives in the world 
with whom she is on speaking terms. 
Kate’s own mother was an actress, and 
her father an impecunious newspaper 
man, | have heard, and both died before 
she was three years old. She was 
reared in a convent, till Mrs. Hatherton 
took a fancy to her about four years ago, 
and adopted her. You may flirt with her 
if you want to,—and if youcan. Iwon’t 
try to stop you as I do in the case of that 
loud Rivers girl. But—’’ Mrs. Preston 
stopped short. 

‘* But what ?’’ inquired Arthur. ‘‘ But 
you are not going to have me make a fool 
of myself over any wall while | am 
under your charge? ’’ 

‘*You may have it that way if you 
like,’’ said Mrs. Preston. ‘* Look, Ar- 
thur!’’ she cried a moment later, as 
they stood on the cottage steps, ‘‘ Look 
at the exquisite tints of that sky. It 
seems to me that we never had such 
glorious sunsets as these in Georgia.”* 

‘Yes, it is beautiful. I wish we were 
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at a prospect point | found on oné of my 
tramps, where Mount Kibesillah fises 
‘ grandly above. It seems the true incar- 
nation of the everlasting hills. Are you 
and Tom ever going to walk there with 
me, Cousin Jessie? ”’ 

‘“‘Tom? You will never get him to 
take that amount of useless exertion, 
even though he is a Westerner born and 
bred. But I will go with you some day 
when he gets a lot of new magazines 
from the city and will not miss either of 
us.”’ 

** All right, then,’’ said Arthur heart- 
ily. ‘*l remember you were always 
ready for a tramp in the old days, and | 
would rather walk with you than with 
any fellow | know — not to speak of the 
girls.”’ 

** That atones for your rudeness this 
evening, and after all, | would n’t know 
how to take conventional compliments 
from you.”’ 

She looked at the dark, well built 
young man with warm sisterly affection 
in her eyes, while he smoked his cigar 
with the freedom granted him many 
years before when they were girl and boy 
together. Arthur Kimbrough was Mrs. 
Preston’s junior by several years, and 
having no sisters of his own, she had 
taken the place of one to him during his 
schoolboy days. Then she had met and 
married Tom Preston and gone out to 
California to live ; but the old friendship 
lived on, and the cousins had never 
ceased to correspond. Arthur had been 
a moody, taciturn boy, and she had 
urged him to mingle in society. He 
had obeyed, and had acquired thereby 
an ease and grace of manner unknown to 
the hobbledehoy whom Jessie Preston 
remembered as the most awkward of the 
groomsmen at her wedding. 

Two months before the August even- 
ing at Madrofo Springs he had risen 
from a long illness brought on by expo- 
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sure and overwork in a malarial region 
where he had gone in the capacity of 
civil engineer. Rest and a change of 
climate had been urged by the physician, 
and his thoughts had turned tohis cousin 
in California. So he had come out to 
visit her, and was now with her and her 
husband in the Clear Lake country of 
California, a land where, if anywhere on 
this earth, ‘‘it seemeth always after- 
noon,’’ in the still mountain air that 
hardly stirs a leaf on the trees that 
sprinkle the yellow slopes. More beau- 
tiful, to some eyes, are these summer 
tints than the green shimmering of ver- 
dure in the spring. The glory of the 
May has long since departed from the 
land, but every hillside has turned to 
pale gold, with here and there a madrojfio 
or manzanita, set like some giant blood- 
stone, the dark green of its foliage light- 
ened by the lines of its red-skinned 
branches. 

Arthur Kimbrough was breathing in 
the spirit of the hills, and his whole being 
responded to the re-awakening conscious- 
ness of his youth and strength. 


Kate Hatherton had never outlived her 
long convent practise of early rising, and 
before six o’clock on the morning after 
her coming to Madrofio Springs she had 
stolen softly down the uncarpeted stair- 
way, and out into the keen-scented, 
dewless morning air. To the left of the 
low, rickety hotel building a path 
stretched out over a rustic bridge and on 
through an enticing vista of manzanita 
bushes to the springs that gave the place 
its fame. On the slopes above were the 
hotel cottages, while on every side the 
strength-giving mountains barred out the 
world below. 7 

The air was yet chilly with the early 
morning, but she was conscious of no dis- 
comfort. ‘‘How beautiful it all is up 
here! ’’ she was saying to herself, witk 
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an eagerness and enthusiasm that neither 
twelve years of convent training nor four 
more of attendance ona nervous invalid 
had been able to extinguish. ‘‘ Onsucha 
morning as this | always feel like run- 
ning !— But that would never do, | sup- 
pose, though all the rest of the world is 
presumably asleep. I can walk, at any 
rate, sol think I will explore the path 
over the bridge the first thing of all.’’ 

It is safe to assume that almost every 
pretty woman is aware of her own claims 
to beauty, and Miss Hatherton may have 
been no exception to the rule; yet the 
glance of her eye and her every move- 
ment were singularly devoid of self-con- 
sciousness. She was certainly pretty, 
though, and this morning her enjoyment 
of the mountains and of her stolen soli- 
tude had lent an added beauty to her 
fresh face. She was hardly above medi- 
um height, but the well-developed curves 
of her form and her erect bearing made 
her seem taller than she really was. 
The face was a very pure oval, and a 
dimple in the cheek was at once satisfy- 
ing and surprising. The soft light brown 
hair was always smoothed tightly from 
her forehead, and it was this that gave 
her a general severity of appearance, in 
spite of her red lips and ready smile. 
But her chief beauty, in the opinion of 
many persons, was in her eyes, though 
certain of her schoolmates had been heard 
to assert that she was fearfully pop-eyed. 
The lids were rather full, it was true; 
but the eyes themselves were large and 
gray, with ‘‘a wavering tinge of the 
sky,’’ and their eager, intent glance 
seemed never to weary of the world and 
its wonders. 

There had been little enough of the 
world to see during the first fifteen years 
of her life, save the bare convent halls 
and the high-walled garden where she 
took her dreary ‘‘ recreation.’”’ Then 
Mrs. Hatherton had taken an invalid’s 
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fancy to her, and she had since then en- 
joyed every luxury, with very little 
more freedom than the sisters had al- 
lowed to her. Mrs. Hatherton was not 
an unamiable woman, and really im- 
agined that she loved Kate as she would 
have loved an own daughter. ‘‘ Have | 
not adopted her as my own?’’ would 
have been her rejoinder to any doubtthat 
might be expressed on the subject. But 
she had known much sorrow and long 
illness, and was not a little exacting in 
her demands. Besides, her plans for the 
girl were not of a sort to lend much en- 
couragement to social expansion, and 
Kate had had no friends of her own age 
and had been thrown very little in the 
social circle that ill-health and unhappi- 
ness had caused Mrs. Hatherton to leave. 
Indeed, the girl had sometimes thought of 
late that her life had gone wrong from 
the beginning, and that perhaps the 
wrong had only been intensified by her 
removal from the convent. 


When Mrs. Preston had stopped short 
in speaking to her cousin of Kate Hather- 
ton, it had been from a wish that he 
might remain unprejudiced against the 
girl. ‘‘If Arthur flirts mildly with her, 
it will at least keep him from that design- 
ing Carrie Rivers,’’ she had thought, 
‘and a foreordained nun is not so dan- 
gerous,—nor, if anything should come of 
it, would an heiress be so objection- 
able? 

Kate Hatherton did not look particu- 
larly like a nun, for all her smooth hair 
and innocent eyes; but no other pros- 
pect in life had ever stretched before her. 
She could not remember her parents, and 
the nuns who had taken her in had al- 
ways told her that she was to enter the 
sisterhood as soon as her schooldays 
should be over. They had been kind to 


her, and with no memory or imagination 
of a different mode of life, she had not 
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opposed their plans for her future. Of 
an ardent and impulsive disposition, and 
repressed by the sisters in all demonstra- 
tion of love for themselves, she was 
thrown upon the visible Church as the 
sole outlet for her emotional nature ; and 
it was not strange that she should fancy 
herself called of Heaven to the life of de- 
votion. Among her schoolmates this 
proposed destiny of hers was not with- 
out an awe-inspiring effect, and while 
they would come to her for help in their 
French exercises, they were very apt to 
leave her out of their play. She would 
sometimes wonder a little sadly why it 
was that she had no particular friends 
like the other girls; but came to the con- 
clusion (aided by her favorite Sister 
Anastasia) that it was the superiority of 
her own higher calling that kept them at 
a certain distance from her. 

Mrs. Hatherton’s married life had been 
a tragic disappointment, and the years 
of her widowhood had passed in ill-health. 
It had long been her declared intention 
to leave her entire property to her 
Church, and it was not strange that its 
representatives should have shown some 
uneasiness when she talked of adopting 
little Kate. Of course she was not to be 
offended on any account, but Sister 
Anastasia did venture to hint that it 
would be a pity to sacrifice to the world 
such a strong vocation for the sisterhood 
as Kate had shown. Mrs. Hatherton had 
tried to reassure her on this point. 

‘«‘ Have no fear about that,’’ she said ; 
‘« | will have it understood clearly that she 
is to return to the convent at my death, 
— and the doctors do not think I shall last 
very many years longer. Heart disease, 
you know. But | need some care and 
companionship beyond that of servants. 
She won’t see much of society with me, 
and you can have it all arranged for her 
to take the veil as soon as | am dead. If 
it is the money you are thinking of,’’ 
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added Mrs. Hatherton shrewdly, ‘ that 
is one of the very reasons you should 
favor the plan. I can leave it all to Kate, 
and when she enters the convent the 
Church will have it; and those New 
York cousins of mine will not be so apt 
to dispute the claims of a legally adopted 
daughter as of mere religious organiza- 
tions.”’ 

So it had all been settled with very lit- 
tle volition on Kate’s part, and she had 
exchanged the dulness of the convent 
for the luxury of Mrs. Hatherton’s home. 
Even her name was changed, and she 
was permitted to call her benefactress 
‘* Mother,’’ and to lavish upon her all the 
grateful love that was in her heart. The 
girl’s warm affection was pleasing to the 
lonely woman who had given her a home 
as a sort of selfish experiment, and in 
less than a year Mrs. Hatherton believed 
that she loved her protegé as a daughter. 
The strongest desire of her soul was still, 
however, to know that both her daughter 
and her wealth were to be dedicated to 
the service of her Church, and she 
wouid often impress upon Kate’s mind 
the truth that freedom is not lost in the 
convent alone. | 

‘*It is the safest and happiest life, | 
make no doubt, my dear,’’ she would 
say, ‘‘and I sometimes think I would 
like to see you take your first vows be- 
fore | die, though | don’t know how | 
would get along without you. Don’t 
talk to me of marriage!’’ (Kate had not 
said a word). ‘‘I don’t often refer to my 
past life, but to youl can. We are none 
of us quite free, | suppose ; but there is 
one form of slavery that is worse, more 
debasing to the soul, than all others. 
Remember that, Kate, and always thank 
heaven that it has spared you such a 
fate. And it is generally impracticable 
for a young unmarried woman to live hap- 
pily in a critical and censorious world, 
without ties of family and kindred. Be- 
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lieve me, when | tell you that I love you 
with a mother’s love and can see for you 
no happier lot than the peace and safety 
of the convent.’’ 

Had Mrs. Hatherton’s love been less 
selfish and more truly that of a. mother, 
it is probable that her theories, born of 
her own disappointments, would have 
been destroyed by the instincts of nat- 
ural affection. But she was sincere in 
her belief, and Kate had learned to look 
on marriage as the greatest possible evil 
of a woman’s existence. The unknown 
world of conventional society had few at- 
tractions in her imagination, and the nuns 
and priests still exerted a strong influ- 
ence upon her mind and judgment. And 
yet—and yet—Kate would not own it to 
herself, and tried to smother the im- 
pulses within her—there was a dumb, 
impotent rebellion against her fate grow- 
ing in her heart and increasing with 
every day that brought her larger knowl- 
edge of the world. It was only a hotel 
or parlor car world that became known 
to her, for the most part; but it was all 
beautiful in her eyes, and the people who 
dwelt therein were free and happy—pre- 
sumably. 

And Kate herself was not positively 
unhappy. The pleasure-loving, Bohe- 
mian blood that flowed in her veins, 
all unsuspected even by herself till of 
late, taught her to seek the utmost good 
of the moment and to leave the cares of 
the future for the evil day that would 
usher them into her life. Material com- 
fort was yet hers; and of friendship, 
family affection, and social excitement, 
Kate was too profoundly ignorant to sor- 
row for their absence from her life. So, 
on the summer morning at Madrono 
Springs, there was no thought of sacri- 
fice or of nunneries, but only the glad- 
ness of the hour in her heart. 


Fatalism is a rather comfortable doc- 


trine upon which to shift the burden of 
human effort and responsibility ; and the 
record of many lives might seem to offer 
some foundation and excuse for the be- 
lief of the fatalists. And perhaps, if 
Mrs. Hatherton had been able to resign 
herself to the futility of human planning, 
a propitiated fate might have dealt very 
differently with her adopted daughter’s 
life. 

From the beginning it seemed to Mrs. 
Hatherton that everything went wrong. 
At Del Monte, Monterey, and Lake 
Tahoe, there had been no difficulty in 
guarding the girl from would-be fortune 
hunters. The self-sufficient throngs had 
secured the isolation desired. But here, 
in the dulness of August, at an unfash- 
ionable little retreat for invalids, a per- 
sistent young man was forever at Kate’s 
side, and she, Kate’s mother, was some- 
how powerless to prevent it. Before the 
end of three days Arthur had asked Miss 
Hatherton to walk with him, and she had 
consented, and after that their strolls 
were of almost daily occurrence. Mrs. 
Hatherton attributed the state of affairs 
to the slyness of Mrs. Preston, and cer- 
tainly that little lady had done her best 
for her cousin’s pleasure since the arrival 
of the pretty San Francisco girl. When 
Kate had returned from her walk on that 
first morning, she had found her mother 
already in the dining room, chatting pleas- 
antly with a lady and two gentlemen at 
the same table. No one but the waiter 
was to blame for showing the newcomers 
to the Prestons’ table, and Mrs. Preston, 
who had a passing city acquaintance 
with Mrs. Hatherton, could not fail to 
present her husband and cousin, in ac- 
cordance with the free social standards 
of the little hotel. Yet Mrs. Hatherton 
was aggrieved, and her feeling was fur- 
ther intensified when Kate came in and 
the introductions were repeated. The 


girl quietly took a seat beside her 
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mother, but directly opposite Mr. Kim- 
brough, and the young man proceeded 
to converse with her after the manner of 
Southern ‘youths, while his cousins mo- 
nopolized the elder lady. 

Arthur was not particularly given to 
the paying of broad compliments, and 
on this occasion he was conscious of 
nothing more than a desire to be civil. 
But there is a suggestion of personal 
flattery in the common courtesy of the 
South that is rarely seen in the manner 
of Western men; and Mrs. Hatherton at 
once put the young man down in her 
mental blue books as a fortune hunter of 
the worst type. Kate, it might be pre- 
sumed, however, could not be wholly of 
her mother’s way of thinking, for she 
was soon smiling brightly across the 
table and talking more than she usually 
did with strangers. Arthur was charmed, 
and from that hour Mrs. Preston was an- 
noyed by no further attentions paid by 
her cousin to Miss Rivers, of Napa Val- 
ley. 

Mrs. Hatherton was a shrewd woman, 
in spite of her present inability to guide 
the course of events, and her knowledge 
of human nature was sufficient to re- 
strain her from any very open opposition 
to Kate’s acquaintance with the Prestons 
and their cousin. She had long since 
come to the conclusion that the success 
of her plan depended on the girl’s con- 
tinuing unconsciousness that the convent- 
ual vows were in any manner to be 
forced upon her; and an arbitrary limi- 
tation of her freedom now might counter- 
act all the influences that had hitherto 
been brought to bear. It might be bet- 
ter, perhaps, to leave the Springs at 
once ; but the waters were undeniably 
beneficial, and Mrs. Hatherton was not 
prepared to sacrifice a positive good for a 
merely possible evil. She would keep 
Kate with her as much as she could, and 
make as little of the affair as possible. 
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Kate and Arthur, on the contrary, 
were disposed to make the most of the 
golden summer days. To her it wasa 
first experience, and Kimbrough’s habit- 
ual earnestness was more in accord with 
her simple, direct manner than the usual 
conventional inconsequence of society 
men could have proved. He in turn fan- 
cied that the girl’s perfect simplicity was 
her greatest charm; but perhaps her 
blue-gray eyes and dimpled cheek were 
more potent than he knew. Mrs. Pres- 
ton confessed that she found her a trifle 
slow and unresponsive. 

‘*] can’t see how you can say that,’’ 
he remonstrated. ‘‘ She is not ‘ catchy’, 
if that means to be up to the newest 
slang and the latest sensational novel. 
She is plainly as unsophisticated in the 
ways of the world as though she had 
never left her convent. But if you had 
ever watched her face light up whena 
new idea is presented to her, you could 
not call her unresponsive.’’ 

Mrs. Preston laughed. ‘‘ Are you pre- 
senting many new ideas to her, Arthur?’’ 
she asked. But her cousin refused to 
answer. 

One afternoon, several weeks after 
their coming, while Mrs. Hatherton took 
her indispensable invalid’s nap, Kate was 
persuaded by Mr. Kimbrough to walk 
with him over an old stage road long 
since abandoned for a shorter cut to the 
new railroad. They did not talk a great 
deal, but their long silences were not so 
significant as such lapses of speech be- 
tween two young persons generally are; 
for the girl’s training had never encour- 
aged in her over-free expression of her 
thoughts and sentiments, and the hush 
of the summer stillness was upon them 
both. All at once she stopped and 
pointed eagerly up the road in front of 
her. A mountain deer disappeared 
among the manzanita bushes. 

‘‘ They are such beautiful creatures,”’ 
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she said, with no trace of the dreamy ex- 
pression he had admired so much a few 
moments before. ‘‘l wish we could have 
seen it longer. There is always some- 
thing to see on this road. 1 walked out 
here one morning with Miss Rivers, and 
two or three rabbits ran right across our 
path.’’ 

‘* Was Miss Rivers interested in the 
rabbits? ’’ he inquired, smiling. 

‘*Well, no, | don’t think she was,’’ 
Kate answered, with a smile that was 
neither slow nor unresponsive. ‘‘ She 
said | was so funny to care about such 
things, and she did n’t like this walk be- 
cause it was so lonesome,—and there 
was no chance of meeting anyone.”’ 

‘1 see,’’ said Arthur. ‘* But then, it 
is not always desirable to meet other 
persons when you are walking. Just 
now, for instance, | like this old road 
better for the thought that you and | 
have it all to ourselves,—don’t you? ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Kate frankly, ‘‘I do.’’ A 
moment later Arthur noticed that her 
cheek flushed—a very unusual circum- 
stance with her—and an expression of 
uncertain embarrassment came into her 
face. It was quickly gone, and she 
said, with a coquetry that must have 
been intuitive, ‘‘We stand a better 
chance of seeing the deer as it is.’’ 

Just so,’’ responded Arthur coolly, 
‘*that is exactly what | was thinking of. 
But do you know, an interest in such 
things is really very eccentric in young 
ladies of your age. Most of them are 
more like Miss Rivers.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps so,’’ said Kate, ** but all 
this free country life is new to me, and 
it is very pleasant.”’ 

‘*But don’t you care for other things 
too?’’ Arthur persisted. ‘‘ For people, 


you know, and dancing, and the 
theater? ’’ 
Kate looked at him curiously. ‘| 


meet very few people,’’ she said, ‘‘and 


I know nothing of society and the pleas- 
ures you speak of. But really, Mr. 
Kimbrough, I don’t think I can walk any 
farther today, for Mother will want me 
when she wakes.”’ 

They turned to walk back to the hotel, 
and Arthur questioned her no more. 

‘What do you say to a long tramp to- 
morrow?’’ Arthur asked, as the old 
weatherbeaten gate of the hotel yard 
was reached. ‘‘ About five miles from 
here there is a very beautiful spot which 
1 discovered myself, and where | have 
never taken anyone else. Wecan get 
up a party,’’ he added, as he saw a 
slight hesitation on Kate’s part. 

‘* But it spoils a lovely place to admire 
it with a crowd,” she objected, and Ar- 
thur glanced at her keenly, wondering 
for a moment if she were quite so simple 
and ingenuous as she seemed. Her eyes 
reassured him, and he answered confi- 
dently enough. 

‘*] can manage that,— we will just 
leave the crowd! ’”’ 

They had reached the hotel by this 
time, and Kate went upstairs to Mrs. 
Hatherton at once. Arthur stopped to 
chat with Carrie Rivers and a mild-man- 
nered youth who had recently arrived at 
the Springs from Napa Valley, — drawn 
thither by Miss Rivers’s charms, it was 
said. By the time Mr. Kimbrough and 
his cousins walked to their cottage after 
the evening meal, a pedestrian party had 
been arranged for the next day, to be 
chaperoned by Mrs. Preston and a San 
Francisco schoo! ma’am, and to includea 
half dozen young people. 

‘*It was kind of me to submit to an en- 
tire afternoon of Miss Kendrick’s society 
for your sake, Arthur,’’ said Mrs. Pres- 


ton. ‘* And especially when Tom says 
we ought to leave tomorrow. He is 
anxious to get back to his office. As for 


my chaperoning the party, it would n’t 
have been necessary at all but for Mrs. 
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Hatherton’s objection to letting Kate go. 
As if six sane persons needed a chaperon 
to help them look at a mountain! She 
fell back on that pretext when she could 
think of no other, and had to give in when 
| offered myself and Miss Kendrick as 
sacrifices to her nonsense. Have | ever 
told you the reason Mrs. Hatherton tries 
so hard to keep Kate from forming any 
friendships? Have n’t I? The plan is 
for Kate to enter the convent at Mrs. 
Hatherton’s death.’’ 

Arthur laughed incredulously, but with 
a little perceptible irritation. 

‘*] should not think there was much 
chance of the young lady’s gratifying her 
mother’s desire on the subject,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘ It would be rather difficult to 
imagine her in a nunnery.’’ 

‘*O, but you don’t know what the in- 
fluence of the Church is on its members,”’ 
said Mrs. Preston earnestly, her con- 
science a little sore as to her previous en- 
couragement of her cousin’s flirtation, as 
she had mentally termed it. Kate wasa 
nice enough girl, no doubt, but it was 
easy to foresee the reproachful sorrow of 
Aunt Sallie if a Roman Catholic daugh- 
ter-in-law was thrust upon her. Mrs. 
Preston now determined toclear her skirts 
as to any complicity in bringing about 


- Such an event. 


‘* | have often been told that Kate her- 
self is willing to do as her mother wishes, 
-— that it has always been her choice,”’ 
she wenton. ‘‘ Mrs. Hatherton herself 
said as much to me a few days ago, and 
Kate was present and did not deny it. 
Of course it seems a sad fate for a pretty 
girl with youth and wealth at her com- 
mand, but it is often done in Catholic 
families. They have a feeling for their 
Church that you and I cannot under- 
stand. I am not particularly religious, 
as you know, Arthur, and the worldly 
life | lead would probably shock the home 
people in Georgia. But somehow my 


ideal of piety is still in Mother’s and Aunt 
Sallie’s faith. Why, I sometimes feel 
myself to be as narrow-minded and intol- 
erant as the old circuit preacher who used 
to tell me | was on the road that leadeth 
to destruction, all because he found me 
reading one of George Eliot’s novels. 
One can’t escape from one’s early train- 
ing, it seems to me.’’ 

‘*That depends,’’ replied Arthur 
shortly. 

For the rest of the evening, Mrs. Pres- 
ton noticed that he was more silent than 
usual, and late that night she heard him 
walking restlessly on the narrow porch 
of the little cottage. 

August weather at Madrojfio Springs is 
of almost invariable quality, so there was 
nothing that could be expected to inter- 
fere with the proposed excursion. Mrs. 
Hatherton, it is true, was inclined to 
fancy herself not quite so well as usual, 
and Kate offered, a little weakly, to re- 
main with her. But there was such a 
chorus of remonstrance against this as to 
assure Mrs. Hatherton that she would be 
accused of selfishness and tyranny if she 
permitted the sacrifice ; so, feeling a lit- 
tle resentment toward Kate, she told her 
to go on, —that she really did not need 
her. 

It was a lively party that set out that 
afternoon, with Arthur Kimbrough as 
guide, for some ‘‘ views’’ that he pro- 
nounced finer than anything to be seen 
nearer to Madrofio Springs. Mrs. Pres- 
ton was silently amused, however, to 
observe that Carrie Rivers had maneu- 
vered so successfully that she led the 
way with Mr. Kimbrough, the latter look- 
ing less hilarious than at first, — while 
Kate brought up the rear with the young 
man from Napa Valley, who would have 
preferred the society of the lively Carrie, 
and who found Miss Hatherton ‘<a little 
bit slow, you know.’’ 

But the longest of five-mile tramps 
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must have an ending, and Arthur at last 
brought his little company to a halt, with 
a ‘*Here we are!’’ of undisguised re- 
lief! The small clearing where they 
stood was upon the ridge of a line of 
hills that half-encircled a narrow yellow 
valley. Tall, dark pines covered the 
sharply descending slopes thickly, and 
the winding valley looked like a golden 
river in the gleaming sunlight. A ranch- 
er’s small white hut, at the head of the 
valley, was like a single sail on this 
stream of yellow pasture land. Across 
from where they stood, the loftier moun- 
tains, Kibesillah in the foreground, rose 
clear against the perfect blue of the sky, 
and a glimpse of the distant lake came 
through a gap of the hills. 

‘‘This is indeed the Switzerland of 
America,’’ remarked the school teacher 
in precise but not unappreciative accents. 

The usual perfunctory expressions of 
admiration were heard from. several 


others, and the party proceeded to make 
themselves comfortable according to their 
several inclinations. 


Mrs. Preston and 
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‘*? HOPED YOU WOULD LIKE IT.” 


Miss Kendrick sat on the dry pine need- 
les for a quite rest and chat, while the 
young people strolled off in pairs to other 
prospect points. Carrie Rivers had 
found Mr. Kimbrough a rather dull com- 
panion, and she was not sorry now 
to be with the young man from Napa 
Valley, while her former escort, with 
Miss Hatherton, disappeared from view 
in another direction. 

‘* Now, I will take you to the place we 
really came to see,’* he said. ‘‘ It is not 
more than a quarter of a mile from 
here.”’ 

It was rather rough walking, for the 
most part, and there was little said till 
they reached a spot near the edge of a 
bluff, where the pine needles covered the 
ground, and the air was full of the wood- 
fragrance. 

‘This is the spot .| wanted you to 
see.”” 

The girl looked for some minutes with- 
out speaking. ‘‘It is very grand,’’ she 
said at last, ‘‘ but do you know, I think 
| like it better below. There is nothing 
human in the picture here, and Kibesillah 
looks harsh and bleak, instead of protect- 
ing as it does from the other spot. i do 
not know what makes the difference, but 
the mountain affects me as much 
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drearier from this point of view. But 
| am glad to have seen this.’’ 

hoped you would like it,’’ Arthur 
answered rather absently. He was 
looking earnestly at the girl, and wonder- 
ing what sort of a change would come 
over her face, what light into her eyes, 
if he should tell her that he loved her. 
And he did love her, deeply, he told him- 
self. Was it less than three weeks that 
he had known her? Perhaps so, accord- 
ing to the calendar, but it seemed to him 
that the time before she came into his 
life was all at once dim and shadowy, as 
seen through the mists of many years. 
She was so unlike the girls he had known. 
It was such an exquisite happiness to 
watch her smooth cheek flush at some 
word of his own. As for that nonsense 
Cousin Jessie had told him,—pshaw! 
the thing was an absurdity, and yet it 
irritated him to think of it. Could it be, 
as his cousin had said, that for some na- 
tures the passion of the religious life was 
stronger than any other? And could this 
blooming girl be self-condemned to a 
dreary cloister fate? If it was so, it was 
surely not for him to mar her spirit’s 
peace by murmuring of a love she could 
not comprehend. He longed to know 
the truth, and then either speak the 
words that might make her his own for all 
time, or leave her forever and in silence. 


Kate, all unconscious of her companion’s _ 


thoughts, was still looking across the 
sunlit valley to the mountains beyond. 
Below, where they had left the others, 
she thought, the mountains looked nearer 
to simple human happiness. If anything 
were to go a little wrong with her life, 
she might go there for comfort. But if 
she were done with everything that 
makes living dear, she would rather come 
here, and reach up for some of Kibesil- 
lah’s joyous strength. But it looked a 
little dreary to her now. 

An uncontrollable impulse came upon 
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the man to know the truth or falsity of 
what he had heard the night before. 

‘*Kate!’’ he exclaimed. 

The girl looked up, startled by the 
strange sound of her name uttered in his 
voice. 

‘*Kate, is there anything that seems 
better to you than freedom to live your 
own life? ”’ 

She looked at him for a moment, 
then turned her gaze again to the 
mountains, the color rising to her cheek 
and brow. She had never listened toa 
lover’s words before, but it seemed to 
her that Arthur’s eyes and tone were 
notto be mistaken. The spell of youth 
and nature was upon her own heart, too, 
and she had no thought of the real im- 
port of his question. Her past life in the 
convent and the possibility of returning 
to it were alike gone from her memory 
this day. But she thought, instead, of 
her adopted mother’s often repeated 
warnings against love and marriage. 
The slavery that belonged to a wife, the 
surrender of freedom to a man’s will,— 
was it so fearful a thing as Mrs. Hather- 
ton represented? She could not think so. 
Her heart was thumping heavily, but 
her eyes were shining with a steadfast 
light as she turned them once tore to 
his face. There was no thought of con- 
cealment possible to her now. 

‘* Yes, there is something better,’’ she 
said slowly. ‘‘Something that would 
make me infinitely more happy, | know, 
whatever anyone else might say to the 
contrary,— I wish that | might never 
hear words of that sort,’’ she concluded 
earnestly, foreseeing Mrs. Hatherton’s 
futile pleading and disappointed hope. 
But to Arthur her words carried a very 
different meaning. 

A sound of tootsteps was heard on the 
dry pine needles and a shrill laugh 
echoed close at hand. 

‘*It certainly was smart of us to find 
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you here,’’ exclaimed Miss Rivers, com- 
ing into view as Kate uttered her last 
word, the Napa Valley young man fol- 
lowing in her wake. ‘‘ Miss Kendrick 
says it is time we started for the hotel, 
and sent us to look for you two.”’ 

Arthur Kimbrough rose quickly to his 


feet. ‘*‘Miss Kendrick is right,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It is high time for us to be 
going.’”’ 


He laughed and talked almost noisily 
with Carrie Rivers for the rest of the 
evening ; while Kate walked home in 
happy silence. 


The early stage that left Madrofio 
Springs the next day contained three 
passengers,—two men and a rather 
cross-looking woman. 

You are a strange being, Arthur,’’ 
said the lady a little irritably, as the 
stage made its first turning and the hotel 
and white cottages disappeared from 
view. ‘‘ Never giving us a hint that you 
wanted to leave today till after dinner 
last night! I never was so hurried in 
getting away from a place in my life be- 
fore. Honestly,’’ she went on, a little 
curiously, ‘‘why were you seized with 
such a sudden longing for the city? ”’ 

‘‘ Because | had enough of this place, | 
suppose,’’ the young man answered 
shortly ; and Mrs. Preston forebore to 
question him further. One last shot she 
felt impelled to make. 

‘‘It did seem rude, you know, to go 
off without saying goodby to any of our 
acquaintances,’’ she remarked lightly, 
and then relapsed into silence beside her 
husband, who smoked his cigar and en- 
joyed the changing mountain view. 


Arthur Kimbrough, too, looked silently 
across the stretches of gold and ever- 
green hills, but their beauty did not ap- 
peal to him this morning. 

Kate would understand why he had left 
without a word of farewell, to. spare her 


the pain of listening to futile words that 
she did not wish to hear, but which he 
might not have been able to restrain if he 
had remained. There had been no want 
of earnestness and firmness in her face 
and words on the hills yesterday. He 
had not seen her apart from others since 
Carrie Rivers had come so suddenly up- 
on them. But Kate would understand 
and approve of his going ; for the rest of 
them he cared nothing. 

A sudden turn in the road showed 
Kibesillah far in the distance, looking 
bleak through the chill haze of the morn- 
ing. Arthur’s brow contracted as he 
looked. It was grand and inspiring, no 
doubt, but something a little nearer the 
common level was better for ordinary 
eyes to rest their gaze upon. Then he 
thought of his mother, and the distress 
that had been spared to her simple soul. 
She could never have been reconciled to 
his marrying a Catholic, he felt sure. 
He did not realize that his gentle little 
mother’s intuitions were more powerful 
than all the narrow-minded doctrines she 
accepted from the circuit rider; and that 
Kate’s true soul would have been dearer 
to her than all the Methodist orthodoxy 
possessed by the Georgia village girls, 
for whom Sunday school and prayer 
meeting were the leading social functions 
of the week. 

‘«Cousin Jessie,’’ said Arthur abrupt- 
ly, ‘*l believe | am homesick. It is a 
beautiful country you have out here, but 
| want to see the red hills of Georgia.’’ 


To the little bluff where she and 
Arthur Kimbrough had last talked to- 
gether, a week before, Kate Hatherton 
came alone one afternoon. The laugh- 
ing of merry girls and the hum of 
women’s voices were heard below, and 
her sketchbook, the excuse for her soli- 
tude here, lay unopened by her side. 
She was a little paler than was usual with 
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her, perhaps, and there were faint cir- 
cles under her eyes. But no one had 
noticed any change in her during the last 
few days, and it was she who had pro- 
posed this picnic party. No one knew 
of the long sleepless hours at night, the 
blank wonder and benumbing despair 
that had overcome her as the days passed 
which hid the possibility of explanation 
forever out of sight. Mrs. Hatherton 
had been ill for several days, in spite of 
the healing waters, and the girl’s hands 
were fortunately full, in waiting upon 
her. Today, however, her mother was 
better, and she was released. They 
were to leave the Springs on the next day. 

Kate looked toward the mountains and 
remembered her thought on that other 
afternoon. Well, she was done with life 
now, aS well as with love. For her 
mother, at least, should have the desire 
of her heart, and Kate had promised yes- 
terday to enter the old convent immedi- 
ately after the death of the woman who 
had befriended her. Nothing mattered 
very much now, she thought, and she 
would do it if only for gratitude. 
‘Though I could never have done it.’’ 
she murmured to herself, ‘‘if he had 
stayed.’’ 

She did not blame Arthur. A burning 
sense of shame came over her at the 
thought that she had so far misunder- 
stood an impersonal question. But he 


had understood her, she supposed, and 
had left to spare her further mortification. 
The thought had been almost unbearable 
at first; but now it, like everything 
else, seemed of less and less importance, 
in the dull apathy that was stealing over 
her. She looked long over the hills to- 
ward Kibesillah, and perhaps some of 
the peace and strength of which she had 
thought in a happier hour did come to 
her now. She saw her life strefeming 
out through the gray years,— long days 
of devotion and the performance of dull 
duties, with only the teaching of little 
children to keep her in touch with the 
lives of ordinary men and women. But 
her mother—she loved to call her so— 
would be satisfied, and she rebelled no 
longer in spirit. The future years were 
distinct before her consciousness, and by 
prophetic vision. Yet even at that hour 
it was a kindly fate that kept from her 
all prescience of how short a time she 
was to possess the only substitute she 


had ever known for a mother’s love; of. 


how soon the convent walls were to 
close upon all possibility of fuller under- 
standing of the past, or of new hopes for 
the future. 

She heard them calling from below at 
length, and rose to leave the spot for- 
ever, the steadfast light of her eyes un- 
daunted, but the smile no longer linger- 
ing in their gray depths. 

Victor Shanet. 
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[|X BARNYARD muck may hide the quickening grain 
Whence springs the rarest flower by nature wrought: 
In uncouth head may dwell the gestate brain 
That giveth birth to finest human thought, 


Carrie Blake Morgan. 
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Y first schooling in this State was 
in American Valley, Plumas 
County, early in 1855, and 
the next nearest school was at 
Bidwell Bar, fifty-three miles 
distant. It was the only 
school in what is now Plu- 
mas, Lassen, and Modoc 
counties, an area of seventy- 
five hundred square miles, as 
large as the combined States of Connect- 
icut, Delaware, and Rhode Island, and 
which now contains over five thousand 
children. 

The next year a school was opened in 
the town of Quincy and was taught by a 
queer-looking, hump-backed but kind- 
hearted little man, known as Daddy Lo- 
gan. The site of the schoolhouse is 
now occupied by the Plumas Hotel. Near 
the schoolhouse stood during a part of one 
summer a large wooden edifice that had 
great attractions for us. It was a circu- 
lar wooden pen thirty or forty feet across, 
with circles of high seats around it. 
Within this enclosure. there was to bea 
combat between a wild Mexican bull and 
three bears. Two of these bears were 
owned by a playmate named William 
Yates, son of Sheriff James H. Yates. He 
had reared the young bears and would sit 
down between them, feeding first one 
and then the other with lumps of sugar, 
while the rest of us stood at a respectful 
distance, preferring to make their ac- 
quaintance at longer range. They were 
kept chained to trees, but at last became 
sO savage that it was dangerous to ap- 
proach them and they were sold to be 
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BEAR AND BULL FIGHTS AT RECESS. 


turned loose in the big pen against Chi- 
chuachua, the bull. The latter was a 
lithe, active, tawny, sharp-horned vi- 
cious brute, fully as dangerous as any 
wild animal. From our acquaintance 
with the two smaller bears and the bull 
we felt a deep interest in the fight. The 
fourth animal wasa full grown and very 
Savage bear that had recently been 
caught. 

On the day the contest took place 
every schoolboy was on hand and sat in 
the highest row of seats, so as to have 
the best place to see and at the same 
time be out of danger. Hundreds of 
miners, fully one half of whom wore re- 
volvers or large bowie-knives slung to 
their leather belts, filled the circle. The 
betting was all in favor of the bears. 

We had watched the big bear brought 
to town, had seen his huge cage placed 
near the arena, had keenly inspected 
from the topmost rail of a high fence the 
driving of the wild bull into the small cor- 
ral near the big pen, and our expectations 
were wrought to the highest point. We 
had heard much of the savage bears and 
their tremendous powers, but we knew 
the bull well and had faith in his long, 
sharp horns. When the big wooden 
doors of the cages were lifted and the 
bears shuffled forth with their hair on 
end, making them look twice as big as 
they really were, we began to feel Chi- 
chuachua had more than met his match, 
but the bull did not think so. Without 
a second’s hesitation he made a dash for 
the big grizzly, and a terrible fight en- 
sued, in which the bull’s head and nose 
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were torn and bitten and his body was 
ripped and gashed. 

While every eye was fixed upon the 
combatants, one of the smaller bears dug 
ahole beneath the edge of the ring and 
made for the thickly-wooded cafion back 
of the little town. Within a moment fifty 
men and every boy, with at least a dozen 
dogs, were in pursuit. The bear was at 
last treed and shot, and by the time the 
body was brought back in triumph the 
fight in the big pen was over, and Chi- 
chuachua was the victor. 

The crowd of miners sought the near- 
est saloon, which was in the American 
Hotel, filled the bar-room, and lined the 
long piazza in front of the dining-room. 
The vaqueros now undertook to drive 
the bull back to the pasture, but he was 
in such a violent rage that when he saw 
the crowd of men on the porch of the 
hotel, he made a dash for them, scatter- 
ing all right and left and then sprang into 
the bar-room. 

Some of the miners broke out through 
the doors and windows, others crawled 
under the billiard table, and others on top 
of or behind the counter. The _ bull 
rushed out through the rear door and off 
toward the cattle in the pasture. During 


‘ the remainder of the summer the bull 


and bear pen was our favorite play- 
ground, and one of the favorite games 
was to imitate the fight we had here wit- 
nessed. 

Daddy Logan was a firm believer in 
good spelling, and when winter set in we 
had an evening spelling school once a 
week. | had to walk two miles to school, 
but the spelling school was the one men- 
tal excitement, sol did not mind the walk 
of eight miles a day when the eventful 
night came, although I was not counted 
among the best spellers. During these 


evening walks we often heard coyotes and 


wolves howling but were never mo- 
lested. 


In 1857-’79 | was living on Rich Bar, 
the most prosperous and thickly popu- 
lated mining camp in Plumas County. 
Within a few miles were Indian Hill, on 
which the schoolhouse stood, Negro Bar, 
Missouri Bar, Smith’s Bar, Smith’s Hill, 
Long Bar, Junction Bar, Oak Flat, and 
other mining camps. While there were 
over a thousand miners gathered here, 
there were butseven families anda limited 
number of children. Wilder Gates was 
the efficient teacher. The building was 
a common log cabin with a big wooden 
door, two small windows without glass, 
and the cracks between the logs were 
chinked with clay. Our desks were 
long slabs turned rounded side down and 
fastened to the sidesof the building. The — 
seats were similar slabs with sticks for 
legs. These slabs were cut from logs with 
whip saws, there being no sawmills with- 
in a long distance and not a wagon road 
within many miles. Supplies of all kinds 
were packed on the backs of mules. We 
used old-fashioned foolscap paper, wrote 
with goose quill pens made with a knife 
by Mr. Gates, and shook black sand 
from a tin box over our writing to pre- 
vent it from blotting. Blotting paper to 
us wasunknown. No two arithmetics or 
geographies were alike, but most of us 
had McGuffey’s readers and the Webster 
spelling book. Our games partook of 
the occupation of the miners. We hada 
little quartz mill run by water power from 
the ditch that was near the schoolhouse, 
ran tunnels into the deep red clay of Ind- 
ian Hill, had miniature sluices with sets 
of riffles in them, and quite often picked 
up pieces of gold from our play mining. 
The gravel on Rich Bar was so rich that 
it was then being worked for the third 
time. When the first miners struck it in 
1851 it was fabulously rich, and men 
could make from one hundred to five 
hundred dollars a day, yet so avaricious 
were some of the men that within two 
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~ days after reaching the spot a gambling yellow-jackets. It was a game to throw 

game was started, although there was_ rocks at the logs until the yellow-jackets | 

not a house. nor even a tent on the bar. were thoroughly aroused, and then the 
A big reservoir was situated not far more daring of the boys would run across 

from the log schoolhouse, and the dam _ the narrow footpath on top of the dam, | 

was made of heavy pine logs. These which usually resulted in their being | 

logs were filled in summer with nests of | stung from one to three times. | 
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None of us had ever seen a church, and 
during the years that I| lived there we 
heard but two sermons. Sunday, most 
of the miners came into the little town to 
sell their gold dust, buy supplies of all 
kinds, gamble, and get drunk. _ Footra- 
cing, jumping, andall kinds of sports, 
took place onSunday. Miners were liber- 
al with their money and1I recall on one oc- 
casion when a company gave a theatri- 
cal performance that the spectators threw 
half-dollars on the stage where a girl was 
dancing until. the stage was nearly cov- 
ered. 

To gather fruit we had to climb a 
mountain six or seven thousand feet high, 
where wild plums were found. One of 
the cruel sights of those days was the 
driving of beef cattle from the mountain 
valleys and shutting them up in strong cor- 
rals for several days without a mouthful 
of food ere they were slaughtered. | 
have known the last animal to be kept 
five days without anything to eat. 

Illustrating early schools and the use 
of firearms, | remember that one of the 
parents came to the teacher, Mr. Gates, 
with some complaint, and in the dispute 
threatened to whip him. Mr. Gates 
promptly drew a large revolver when the 
man prudently retreated. 

From Rich Bar I moved in 1859 to Ind- 
ian Valley. The mines here were quartz 
and none in the valley itself. Here our 
games again partook of the occupations 
of the people. We each had a pair of 
spurs and leggins, and each owned a 
lariat or rawhide. Every boy was an 
expert rider, and we helped drive cattle, 
brand colts and calves, and practised 
upon pigs, chickens, and each other, with 
the lariats until we were proficient. We 
rode on the saw logs that floated in the mill- 
race, fished, swam, and in winter coasted 
down the hills on sleds or on the long 
Norwegian snowshoes. No one who 
has not lived in the high Sierra can form 
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an idea to what extent these shoes are 
used in winter. About La Porte, How 
land Flat, Port Wine, Gibsonville, Mor- 
ristown, and other localities in Plumas 
and Sierra counties, from five to seven 
thousand feet in altitude the snow falls 
from ten to twenty-five feet deep, and if 
the schools are open in winter the teach- 
ers and pupils must all travel on these 
snowshoes. It is an odd sight to see 
near the schoolhouse twenty or thirty 
pairs of these shoes stuck on end in the 
snow until the pupils are dismissed. 

The games in these localities often con- 
sist of snowshoe racing, and so great is 
the speed attained on a good track and 
with the most expert runners that a mile 
a minute is made. In the mountain val- 
leys sleighing and skating are among 
the sports, but in the high mountains 
there is too much snow, for roads cannot 
be kept open. Even the horses attached 
to the mail sleighs must go on snowshoes, 
round ones of rubber and iron, larger 
than a dinner plate, and the animals can 
only go in a walk with these on their 
feet. 

At Prattville, where | taught, fishing 
was one of the most common sports, but 
the manner was rather novel. One boy 
used a long sharp spear as he knelt in 
the bows of a huge Indian dug-out, a 
second kept the fire of fat pine faggots 
replenished, while a third would paddle 
the boat to the best fishing grounds. | 
have seen hundreds of fish caught in this 
way during a single night. Professor 
Joel Snell says this plan of fishing was 
quite common in Modoc County, at the 
head of Fall River, and occasionally 
nearly the whole school would go to Big 
Springs, at the head of the stream, and 
spend almost the entire night in spearing 
fish from boats. 

Mr. Snell says the first school he at- 
tended was in the Sacramento Valley, 
and he and a playmate named Louisa 
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Wilkinson each had a pet antelope that 
accompanied them to school. The ani- 
mals would feed about the schoolhouse, 
play with the dogs, and make themselves 
at home generally, until school was dis- 
missed, when they would follow them 
home as contentedly as adog. During 
the high water of 1861 both of these an- 
imals sought refuge on the highest ground 
near the Snell residence, but the flood 
grew so great they were swept off and 
drowned. 

In the backwoods district wild animals 
were frequently seen by pupils going to 
school or returning. I have often seen 
deer on my way to school, as well as 
foxes, coyotes, and other animals. Miss 
Mary Snell taught at Danaville and 
crossed over to Soldier Meadows at times 
on snowshoes, the distance being be- 
tween eight and nine miles. She rarely 
made a trip that she did not see deer, 
twice saw bears, and once saw a Cali- 
fornia lion. Miss Kate Hutchins while 
teaching at Lovelock in Butte County 
Saw a bear not a great distance from the 
schoolhouse, and Superintendent of 
Schools G. H. Stout of Butte killed two 
California lions near his schoolhouse at 
Yankee Hill. During one summer | 
taught in Red Clover Valley near Beck- 
with Pass. Squirrels were numerous 
and two or three used to come into the 
schoolhouse when the door was left open. 
They would get into the children’s din- 
ner pails and eat portions of their lunch. 
One boy tied a paper over his pail but 
this a squirrel tore off, then he got a tin 
cover. After trying in vain to scratch 
this off, a squirrel apparently in a fit of 
anger ran under the seat and bit the 
boy’s bare foot. Quails and sage hens 
were often seen near the schoolhouse. 

Professor Snell tells us that at Cedar- 
ville in Modoc County a large new brick 
schoolhouse had been finished, and on 
the first day of school a number of boys 
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found a large quantity of dynamite and 
giant caps that had been left in a closet 
by the contractors. One of the boys 
was justin the act of exploding a cap 
when the Professor caught his arm. An- 
other second and the cap would have 
fired, which would have caused the ex- 
plosion of the other caps and the box of 
dynamite, and killed every boy and 
wrecked the schoolhouse. At Sisson he 
found half a dozen boys engaged in load- 
ing a cannon that had been left there the 
year before by a party of soldiers. Be- 
lieving the sport would result in serious 
accidents, he took a file and effectually 
spiked the gun. 

Something over thirty years ago I 
taught in Taylorville, Plumas County, 
and the children wanted me to get upa 
Christmas tree for the school. With the 
help of Robert Hayden, a young friend, 
1 got the tree, set it up, and then asked 
some lady friends to help decorate it. 
The presents began to pour in rapidly. 
A lawyer consented to make the required 
speech, and the brass band to play. For 
a Santa Claus Hayden made a cloth 
mask, got a bright red blanket and an 
Indian head-dress, and secreted himself 
at a seasonable hour in the top of the 
schoolhouse. A trap door opened directly 
over the tree, and when the right mo- 
ment came he was seen amid the upper 
branches of the Christmas tree. Some 
of the children were greatly frightened, 
for the head-dress and bright red blanket 
were by no means suggestive of the tra- 
ditional Santa Claus. 

There have been many changes in the 
schools of this State since | was a school 
boy. The short and irregular terms, the 
poor accomodations, the diversity of 
school-bgoks, the crude apparatus, have 
all given way to better and more useful 
things in the schoolrooms. Only the 
common studies were then taught, the 
teacher wrote our copies, there were 
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no blackboards, the terms lasted but 
three months in a year, and children fre- 
quently had to ride six or eight miles to 
school. In order to attend the last school 
| went to it was necessary to ride two 
and a half miles. | got up at four 
o’clock, milked a number of cows, at- 
tended to the ordinary chores about the 
house and dairy, and then rode to school. 
When the hour for dismissal. came | 


saddled my horse, rode home, and then 
a mile and a half beyond to drive up the 
cows, and then helped milk them. A lot 
of grain had been cut and bound into 
bundles but these had to be ‘‘ shocked,”’’ 
so this work was done by moonlight in 
order not to miss school the next day. 
It took us more than a week to get the 
grain all up, but | did not miss a day 
from school. 
S. S. Boynton. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINALS IN THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
MUSEUM AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE game of dominoes is one of 
the universal gamesin China, 
where games fill a place now 
almost unknown under the 
changed conditions of our 
Western life, and furthermore 
exists in a complexity and 
perfection not even suggested 

by its European counterpart. Chinese 

dominoes are a direct inheritance from 
primitive conditions, and were manifestly 
inspired by primitive modes of thought. 
No record has been found of their in- 
vention, the earliest reference to them 
being that in a petition to the Emperor in 

1120 A.D., praying that the form of the 

game be fixed as it exists at the present 

day. And no trustworthy record need 
be sought of their invention; for it is 
unlikely they were invented as a game. 

They arose indeed, like many another 

game, in the practise of divination, in 

which they were implements of magic ; 
implements for determining numbers and 
thence place. Thesystem in which they 
were employed dealt with the essences of 
things, of which number was a most sig- 


nificant part. Their dots, in orderly 
permutation, were the symbols of the 
world quarters, and of the cosmical 
powers, through the interaction of which 
all things had their being. Combined at 
random, under propitious influences, they 
disclosed numbers, which, correctly in- 
terpreted, furnished a clew to the pro- 
foundest secrets of the universe. 

The common Chinese name for domi- 
noes is Awat p’a1, or ‘‘ bone tablets,’”’ a 
name which, although they are now 
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generally made of 
wood, points to their 
original material. 
They are also called 
nga p’ai, ‘‘ivory tab- 
lets,’’ and sometimes 
tim tsz’ dot- 
ted tablets.’’ They 
are now made of 
teak wood, or of an 
imitation of teak wood, of bamboo, bone, 
or ivory, or of bone and wood conjoined, 
like common European dominoes. Two 
sizes exist: alarge kind of teak, peculiar 
to Kwangtung and southern China, in 
which the pieces measure about two and 
five eighths inches long by seven eighths 
of an inch wide and three eighths of an 
inch thick, and a smaller kind, of bone or 
bamboo, about an inch long by seven 
eighths of an inch wide and one half 
inch thick. 

The distinctive peculiarity of Chinese 
dominoes does not lie, however, in their 
form or material, but in their marks. 
They differ from the European game in 
the absence of the blanks, a set comprising 
twenty-one different pieces, formed by 
the permutations of two dice. (Fig. 2.) 
In the common form of Chinese dominoes, 
as ordinarily sold, eleven of the twenty- 
one pieces are duplicated, making thirty- 
two pieces in the complete set. The 
duplication of these pieces constitutes the 
chief problem presented by the game. 

A remarkable characteristic of Chinese 
dominoes is found in the names applied 
to the pieces. It was by reason of the 
curiosity excited by these names, which 
will be seen to be more than merely sug- 
gestive and descriptive, that I was led to 
the study and investigation of games 
generally. 

In the first place the twenty-one domi- 
noes are divided into two series or suites, 
which are respectively known as Man, 
Civil,’’ and Ma, Military.”’ The Man 
pieces in the order of their rank are :— 


TEAK WOOD DOMINOES, KWANGTUNG, CHINA. 


6-6, called #’in, Heaven.”’ 

1-1, called #, Earth.”’ 

4-4, called yan, **‘ Man.”’ 

1-3, called wo, ‘* Harmony.”’ 

5-5, called mui, Plum ”’ (flower. ) 

3-3, called ch’eung sam, ‘* Long three.”’ 

2-2, called pan tang, *‘ Bench.”’ 

5-6, called fu t’au, ** Tiger’s head.”’ 

4-6, called hung t’au shap, ‘‘ Red head ten. ” 
1-6, called ko keuk ts’at, Long leg seven.’” 
1-5, called kung ch’ui luk, ‘* Red mallet six.’’ 


The Mo pieces are :— 


2-4 and 1-2, called chi tsun, ‘‘ Supreme.”’ 

6-3 and 4-5, called tsap kau, ‘* Heterogeneous 
nines. 

6-2 and 5-3, called tsap pat, ‘‘ Heterogeneous 
eights.”’ 

4-3 and 5-2, called tsap ts’at, ‘‘ Heterogeneous 
sevens. ”’ 

1-4 and 2-3, called tsap ’ng’, ‘‘ Heterogeneous 
fives.”’ 

In the ordinary set of thirty-two pieces, 
intended for playing the game to be de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Heavens and Nines,’’ the 
eleven pieces of the Man suit are dupli- 
cated. In this game they mate each with 
its duplicate, while the Mo or Military 
dominoes, mate as shown above, with 
reference to the sum of their spots. In 
‘* Heavens and Nines,’’ the pieces 2-4 and 
I-2, called ‘‘ Supreme,’’ are together the 
highest, and separately, the lowest, of 
the Military series. 

It is to this game of 7’in kau, or 
‘* Heavens and Nines,’’ that I assign the 
first place, both asa game and as an object 
of antiquarian research among the many 
Chinese domino games. So perfect are 
its mechanical details, so rapid and dra- 
matic its unfolding and development, so 
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CHINESE DOMINOES, WITH NAMES, SHOWING METHOD OF PAIRING IN GAME OF HEAVENS 
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fair its chances, and so subtle its finesse, 
that it may be regarded as an ideal game, 
and one that with a modified nomenclature 
might be adopted by us as an agreeable 
pastime. I have played the game ex- 
perimentally, substituting our ordinary 
cards for dominoes, but much of its charm 


is lost in the abandonment of the Chinese’ 


domino pieces. Indeed, as thus played 

it is distinctly inferior to our game of 

euchre, of which it is a prototype. 
‘Heavens and Nines ’’ is the favorite 

social game of the Chinese laborers in the 

United States and is often played in the 

shops after dinner, where all who happen 
561 


to be present will gather around the table 
and watch the four players. It is an 
animated game. The players cry aloud 
as they play and the sharp click of the 
long wooden dominoes as they are whirled 
in shuffling or piled rapidly one on 
another, adds to the noise. 

A single set of thirty-two dominoes, 
such as are sold in all our Chinese shops, 
are usedinthe game. They are arranged 
face down in a stack four high, forming 
eight piles of four pieces. One of the 
players throws twodice and counts around 
to determine who shall be first player. He 
is called tsd chong, and usually places some 
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object on the table before him to deter- 
mine his position. A disk of wood in- 
scribed with the character chong fre- 
quently accompanies sets of dominoes for 
this purpose. The first player takes two 
piles of dominoes. If the dice fall near 
one end of the stack, he takes the two 
piles at that end; the player on his right, 
the next twopiles ; the third player to the 
right, the nexttwo, and the fourth player, 
the remaining. But if the dice fall near 
the middle of the stack, the first player 
takes the two middle rows; the player on 
his right, the piles on the right and left 


of the middle ones; the third player, the 
piles outside of these, and the fourth 
player, the piles at the ends. The first 
player leads and may play out from one 
to four pieces. One piece of a suit may 
be led, and a higher piece of the same suit 
is required to take it, or one or both pieces 
of the first, second, third, or fourth pair 
of either suit may be led with one or both 
pieces of the corresponding pair of the 
other suit, and two, three, or four pieces 
of higher corresponding pairs is required 
to take them. That is, one or both of 
the 6-6 may be led with one or both of 
the pair 6-3, 4-5, and the pair 1-1, with 
one or both of the pair 6-2, 5-3, and 
vice versa. 

The other players follow from right 
to left, playing as many pieces as are 
led, which they put on top of those on 
the table, if they are higher, or below, if 
they are lower, than those already 
played. They are not required to follow 
suit. The player who takes the last 
round wins the game. He becomes the 
tsd chong for the next game. It is re- 
quired of the winner, however, that he 
take at least two tricks, so that if only 
one piece is led on the last round, a 
player who has not won a trick is not 
allowed to take it, and the game goes to 
the next highest player. Heavens and 
Nines is invariably played for money, 
although regarded more asa social rec- 
reation than as a means of gambling. 
A trick counts one point, for which any 
sum may be agreed upon. At the end 
of each game the players pay the winner 
according to the number of tricks they 
have taken. A holder of four or more 
tricks pays nothing, of three tricks, for 
one point ; of two tricks, two points; of 
one trick, three points; and one who 
does not take a trick, for five points. 
The first player or fsd chong, however, 
pays twice the amount when he loses, 
and gains double when he wins, and so 
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on throughout the game, paying and re- 
ceiving in every case twice as much as 
the other players. Should the fs chong, 
through winning the last round, hold his 
position over into the next game, his 
gains and losses are then in the ratio of 
three to one to those of the other players. 
In the third game they would be as four 
to one, and so on. 

lf any player except the first player 
wins a round with the pairs 2-4, 1-2, 
called ‘‘ Supreme,’’ the first player must 
pay him four times, and the other players 
twice the sum agreed upon for one point, 
but if the first player takes a round with 
the Supreme, the other players must pay 
him four times the value of a point. 

lf any player except the first takes a 
round with four pieces of two correspond- 
ing pairs, the first player pays him eight 
times, and the other players four times 
the value of a point, but if the first player 
takes the round, the other players pay 
him eight times the value of a point. If 
a player takes two rounds with the Su- 
preme or with two corresponding pairs 
in two successive games, the amounts 
that must be paid him by the others are 
doubled, and if he takes three such 
rounds in successive games, they are 
trebled. In gambling houses, the winner 
of a round with the Supreme must put 
the value of one point, and the winner 
with two corresponding pairs, of two 
points, in a box for the house. This con- 
Stitutes the only revenue derived by 
gambling houses from the game." 

Heavens and Nines, a game for four 
players, is not one that finds favor in 
Chinese gambling houses, where domi- 
noes are played more openly than the 
equally popular Fan ?’an. A game fora 
larger number of players, the name of 


'T have extracted the foregoing rather lengthy account 
from my paper on ‘ Chinese Games with Dice and Domi- 
noes,” to be published in the ‘‘ Report of the U.S. Na- 
tional Museum” for 1893, with the belief that some may be 
tempted to purchasea set of Chinese dominoes, and learn 
this ancient game. 
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which may be translated as ‘‘ Making 
Tens,’’ is there universal. Of all the 
other games that are played or known to 
our Chinese residents, one alone seems 
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worthy of notice 
here, an interesting 
form solitaire, 
called ‘‘Opening the 
Pagoda,’’ from the 
way in which the 
pieces are arranged 
on the table. Open- 
ing the Pagoda is 
played as a means 
of  fortune-telling, 
success or failure to 
mate the pieces be- 
ing regarded as pres- 
aging a like outcome 
to the event under 
consideration. 

A much more seri- © 
ous and complicated oO 
method of divina- 
tion with dominoes is 
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occasionally practised by our Chinese. 
A hand-book giving rules for its correct 
performance is sold in some of the 
Chinese shops, and occasionally, a saga- 
cious merchant or physician may be 
found who will admit some knowledge of 
the art. A belief in the efficiency of this 


method of forecasting the future is very 
general, and it is looked upon as one 
of the respectable methods of fortune- 
telling. 

The dominoes. referred to in the fore- 
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going have been the long wooden domi- 
noes of Southern China. An examina- 
tion of the collection made by Mr. W. H. 
Wilkinson, H. B. M. Consul at Chem- 
ulpo, Korea, in the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, shows that in 
addition to the smaller dominoes of wood 
and bone in sets of thirty-two, there are 
highly complicated games comprising 
over one hundred pieces, with emblems 
consisting not only of dots, but symbols 
copied from playing cards, the names of 
the chess pieces, and what appears on 
first acquaintance, a bewildering variety 
of signs and characters referring to almost 
everything under heaven. These com- 
plicated games represent only expansions 
of a fundamental idea. They were ori- 
ginally the emblems of cosmical phe- 
nomena and retain many suggestions of 
their primeval import. 

The study of the games of China, like 
that of its religions and customs, can be 
prosecuted to the best advantage in con- 
nection with that of the neighboring 
countries that have borrowed of its cul- 
ture. Scarcely more than a tradition of 
the Chinese game of dominoes exists in 
Japan, where the European game has 
been recently introduced. It is far differ- 
ent in Korea, where Chinese dcminoes 
under the name of ol-hpai, or ‘‘ bone- 
tablets,’ or the even more suggestive 
name of ho-bpai, ‘‘ barbarian,’’ or 
‘‘Chinese tablets,’’ are more popular 
than in their native country. Intricate, 
too, as the Chinese games appear, they 
are less complicated than the Korean, the 
most popular of which is nearly akin to 
the Chinese system of fortune-telling. 
They are a favorite pastime with the A7- 
saing, or so called singing girls, who 
occupy the place of the Japanese gatsha 
in Korea, and while not a respectable 
and classical game like chess, are the 
solace of all classes, not excepting scholars 
and officials. 
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It is interesting to trace the Chinese 
domino game westward among the peo- 
ple of Asia. The Malays have borrowed 
it, and the Burmese and Shans play it, 


while it occurs in Siam with a Chinese 
name, although the number of pieces 
varies from that now current in China. 

Many years ago the eminent Chinese 
scholar, Doctor Gustav Schlegel of Leiden, 
pointed out that the European game was 
without doubt borrowed from China. | 
have long endeavored to find some 
intermediary link between the East and 
West, or some record of its first ap- 
pearance in Europe, but without success. 
It seems to date from a recent period in 
Europe. German authorities say it was 
introduced into Germany through France 
from Italy about the middle of the last 
century. It was brought into England 
by French prisoners of war at the close 
of the last century. Of all its many 
transformations none are more curious 
than that found among the Eskimo of 
Hudson’s Straits. Their walrus ivory 
pieces, copied, it is thought, from the 
European game played by whalers, are 
scarcely recognizable, and suggest more 
than a passing reflection upon the 
changes that counters in games, no less 
than much we esteem more highly. 
though haply of lighter import, pass, in 
the unsparing hand of the ages. 

Stewart Culin. 


A BREATH. 


UT of the garden came a little breeze, 
Filled with the odors of Hesperides. 
So sweet the breath, that by me idly went, 
My aching heart was filled with sweet content. 


Clarence Hawkes. 
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DREAM of great rocks, rising rough and sheer 
Above the trembling azure of the sea ;— 

Of long green lines of waves that listlessly 

Break in slow foam, then slip away in fear, 

Or hide themselves in rock-pools, crystal-clear. 

| dream of long white paths that, from the sea, 
Climb the gray Mother Range unwillingly, 

Through straggling ranks of palms and pines austere, 
To summer lands where the slow days go by, 
Each as it must, but most reluctantly ; — 

Of black mantillas that but seem to hide 

Dark eyes undarkened by the deepest night; — 

All this my dream ; — but ever at my side, 

Thou, with the midnight eyes by love made bright. 


We stand tonight on an enchanted shore ; 
The warm slow pulse of the great summer sea 
Rises and falls below us ceaselessly, 

Beating its one grand rhythm evermore. 

See where before us the stark moonlight falls 
On Isla Blanca’s bare volcanic walls, 

A shapeless monster breaking from the deep, 
Lashing the waves in rising from its sleep; 
Yonder in open ocean, hand in hand, 

In solemn row, the three Venados stand, 
Vast and impossible in the moonbeams white, 
As they were ‘‘flying islands of the night.’’ 
Here Cerro Cruz her iron cross uplifts 
Triumphant over her reluctant cliffs ; 

Beside her, armed Vixia, dim and dun, 
Defends the harbor with her single gun. 

Low at her feet half hid in sea mists gray 
Shine far the four stars of the Cross of May. 
Beyond her headland with the palm-tree lone 
Flashes the beacon-light of tall Creston, 

The last and haughtiest of the craggy horde 
Sierra Madre sends forth oceanward. 

Behind us lies the town, in slumber deep, 
Still and unrestless,—as to thee and me 

Man and his struggles all had ceased to be, 
Or by some spell were bound in endless .sleep, 
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Leaving us only—on enchanted ground— 

Us twain together, where there comes no sound 
Save the warm pulse-throb of the tropic sea, 
In the white moonlight beating ceaselessly. 


Perchance, dear heart, it may be, you and l, 


In some far azure of Infinity 


Shall find together an enchanted shore 

When Life and Death and Time shall be no more, 
Leaving Love only and Eternity ; 

For Love shall last, though all else pass away, 
Those harsh task-masters that made up Today, 
Till each concession Time from Life has wrung 
Like outworn garment from the Soul be flung, 
And it shall stand erect, no longer bent, 

Slave to the lash of its environment! 

When the vast Earth we know, shall shrink, at last, 
To some bare Isla Blanca of the past, 

A rock unnoted, in the boundless sea, 

Whose solemn pulse-beat marks Eternity. 


Mazatlan, January 19, 1895. 


THERE is no question in the 
The world but that an institution 
like the Horse Show, as we 
saw it at the Mechanics’ Pa- 
vilion last December, can boast 
more beneficial results for one 
great industry in this State than any one thing 
that ever happened. Its repetition this Decem- 
ber goes to establish the fact that horse owners 
of the State acknowledge what Mr. Henry J. 


Horse 
Show. 


David Starr Jordan. 


Crocker’s idea did for them, and are anxious to 
take part in a second exhibition. Of course it 
goes without saying that had not the horse 
buyers and owners received benefit trom the first 
display a second would be an _ impossibility. 
Even its success as a society event would not 
make up for a lack of the more permanent and 
substantial results. Mr. Crocker, almost single- 
handed, organized and managed the first Horse 
Show and did what our ‘* Merchants and Pro- 
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ducers’ Association ” and ‘‘ Half Million Club ”’ 
have with blare of trumpets been striving to do, 
put at least one California industry squarely 
before the world. The coming Horse Show 
promises to outrival its brilliant predecessor. 


MR. CLEVELAND has 


Consular made a big bid for a certain 
Reform class of praise by placing 
(?) some of the smaller consular 


offices under the Civil Ser 
vice regulation. Mr. Cleveland is obtaining his 
reward for his virtuous deed from a few mug- 
wump papers that know about as much about 
the Consular Service and its requirements as 
Horace Greeley did about farming. Putting up a 
row of school books asa bar to the scheming 
politician is absurd. Competitive examinations 
will no more keep bad men out of the service 
than they will put good men in. What it will 
do, and what Mr. Cleveland expects it to do, is 
to take all responsibility from his shoulders for 
his appointments. There would never be any 
difficulty in obtaining good men and gentlemen, 
for the Consular and Diplomatic Service if the 
President did what he is paid to do—look into 
the career and qualifications of every applicant 
before appointment and hold in office a man 
when he has proven himself a success. 


Degeneration. 


THE author of this remarkable book very 
clearly defines for his readers, in his dedication, 
the scope and aim of the work. Morel, soon fol- 


Degeneration. By Max Nordau. D. Appleton & Com- 


pany: New York: 1f95. 


A thorough turning over and out once in ten 
years would be a benefit to the English or 
French Consular Service. What our Counsular 
Service needs is men of affairs, not scholars, but 
it will never get them by any method as long as 
the pay is so pitiable. Mr. Cleveland’s little 
move may be considered a joke. 


THE OVERLAND would 


Gold be glad if every one of its 
not many readers would read 
Necessary. carefully and honestly Sen- 


ator Stewart’s masterly pa- 
per in this number on Silver. There is a large 
class in this country of intelligent voters and 
tax-payers who dismiss the silver question as in 
the past they dismissed the slavery and the 
tariff questions the remark,— “‘ It is too deep for 
me.”’ Day after day the same tax-payers will 
wade through column after column of the Dur- 
rant Trial stuff and fathom a mystery, to their 
own satisfaction, that has puzzled our best law- 
yers for months. It will only take half an hour 
to go through Senator Stewart’s paper, and you 
won’t mind that after you have once started; 
for it is as interesting as it is convincing. Read 
it, and the silver question will not remain such 
an awful mystery, even if you do not agree with 
all the distinguished writer may say. 


lowed by Lombroso of Turin, sought for light on 
many obscure points of sociology. They claim 
to have found it in the notion of the gradual de- 
generating process of evil parents and loose 
moral surroundings. Here Nordau, an ardent 
admirer of these renowned professors, takes up 
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the line of thought, and: in trenchant and re- 
lentless style attempts to show that degenerates 
are not always criminals, prostitutes, anarchists, 
and pronounced lunatics; but are often authors 
and artists. These latter manifest the same 
mental characteristics and for the most part the 
same somatic features as those who satisfy their 
unhealthy impulses with the knife of the assassin 
or the bomb of the dynamiter, instead of with 
pen and pencil. Into Art and Literature’s domain 
Nordau pushes his inquiry. It is a fierce criti- 
cism of some of the best known and admired 
authors and painters. He acknowledges “‘ that 
some among these degenerates have in recent 
years come into extraordinary prominence and 
are revered by numerous admirers as creators of 
a new art and heralds of the coming centuries,” 
but dauntlessly he attacks, and throws full light 
upon the tendencies of the fashions in art and 
literature, desiring to prove that these same ten- 
dencies have their source in the degeneracy of 
their authors, and to make clear to us poor mor- 
tals who have dared to grow enthusiastic over 
the authors and their works that we have been 
loudly praising manifestations more or less pro- 
nounced of moral insanity, imbecility, and de- 
mentia. 

Nordau must not be ranked as a pessimist, 
nor as a dyspeptic. His record seems to show 
that his mind is of the brightest order, and that 
whilst he hates sham and sensuality, he looks 
with a cheerful spirit upon the world in general. 
His profession is that of a physician, but he finds 
time in a busy life to follow literature and him- 
self to write books. Two of these, besides ‘De- 
generation, have been translated ably from the 
German into English; but it is to the last that 
he owes his fame among English readers. Evi- 
dently as he studied authors and artists he per- 
ceived the debasing tendency existent, and a 
matter which few will venture totally to deny, 
partly produced by the moral tone of the artists 
themselves, partly also by the tone of the age 
they minister to; and bringing his lore as a 
physician to bear upon the subject, he carried his 
inquiries out to an end seemingly satisfactory to 
himself and to many others in all parts of the 
world. No one can read the book without 
feeling that his idols have been rudely 
shaken. Some are broken forever; scarce one 
but suffers some loss. We up to now have 
freely praised masters of this age in literature 
and music and painting, but now we must be 
careful lest we find ourselves lauding vice and 
insanity. Many will not disagree with the au- 
thor when he lays bare the moral degeneracy of 
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a Zola and a Swinburne,— but Richard Wagner, 
Tolstoi, Rosetti, and even Ruskin, amid many 
others, are not spared. Tennyson pleases this 
arch critic. Walt Whitman was mad, according 
to Lombroso, and his disciple endorses the state- 
ment. The work is divided into five books, the 
first dealing with the state of mind towards art 
today, the last as to what will be that state in 
the coming century if the degenerates have their 
way. The three other books deal each with one 
of the three forms of degeneracy in art, which 
Nordau gives as Mysticism, Ego Mania, and 
Realism. 


The first he describes as “‘a state of mind in 
which the subject imagines that he perceives or 
divines unknown and unexplicable relations 
amongst phenomena, discerns in things hints at 
mysteries, and regards them as symbols, by 
which a dark power seeks to unveil, or at least 
to indicate all sorts of marvels, which he en- 
deavors to guess, though generally in vain.”’ 


Of ego mania he says: ‘It is not from affec- 
tation that I use this word instead of egoism 
and egoist. Egoism is a lack of amiability, a 
defect in education, but not a disease. The ego- 
ist is quite able to look after himself. The ego 
maniac is an invalid, who does not see things as 
they are, does not understand the world, and 
cannot take up a right attitude towards it.”” And 
elsewhere of the ego maniac it is said, ‘*He 
neither knows nor takes interest in anything but 
himself: he has but one occupation, that of sat- 
isfying his appetites.”’ 

As to Realism or Naturalism Nordau deals 
shortly and contemptuously with it. Hedeclares 
that it plays no part whatsoever in either art or 
literature. There is never any actual, accurate 
copy of reality. The only real thing is the per- 
sonality of the author or the artist. 


We are made happy in the conclusion by the 
assurance that the degenerates and the degener- 
ation of this age cannot last nor survive into the 
next. ‘“‘The hysteria of the present day will 
not last. People will recover from their present 
fatigue . . . The aberrations of art have no 
future.”’ 


And as to the manner of crushing the degen- 
erates out of our midst, this is what our caustic 
author has to say, ** The police cannot aid us. 
The public prosecutor and criminal judge are not 
the proper protectors of society against crime 
committed with pen and crayon. This is the 
efficacious treatment: characterization of the 
leading degenerates as mentally diseased; un- 
masking and stigmatizing of their imitators as 
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enemies to society ; cautioning the public against 
the lies of these parasites. ”’ 

A useful index brings to a close a book that 
every one who has the opportunity should read, 
and for which few who have read have aught 


but praise. 
Books by Doctor Joseph Rodes Buchanan. ' 


TWO remarkable books lie onthe Reviewer’s 
table, the works of a remarkable man. They are 
scientific books in that high science that verges 
into philosophy,— which the present author pre- 
fers to call Theosophy, reclaiming the word from 
the disrepute into which it has fallen by the 
antics of Madam Blavatsky and her dupes. As 
science, a literary review may not presume to 
pass judgment on these books, and must content 
itself with giving in such space as is allowed, 
some small idea of their scope and contents. 

Doctor Joseph Rodes Buchanan is not a new 
writer in his chosen field, his discoveries were 
first announced in 1841 and a list of his writings 
is quite formidable. His central thesis is that 
man has a soul, that the brain is the main organ 
of the soul, and the master organ of the body. 
Hence there is the most vital reason in an at- 
tempt to understand even the body, for studying 
the brain and the soul. Gall and Spurzheim 
made an attempt of this kind to localize in the 
brain some of the special organs Of the various 
passions and abilities, and measurably succeeded, 
producing the science of phrenology. Doctor 
Buchanan goes much further, giving the func- 
tions of portions of the brain which are still con- 
sidered unknown. He finds a real connection 
between the functions of the brain in mental acts 
and in the control of the whole physical system, 
and makes it valuable in diagnosing disease and 
treating both mental and bodily ailments. Fore- 
shadowings of this system are found in the 
‘‘ mental symptoms ”’ of the homoeopaths. Ex- 
amples of general recognition are not far to seek. 
The resolute hopefulness of the consumptive, 
who imagines he is getting better when it is 
sadly apparent to his friends that his hours are 
numbered, indicates an unmistakable connection 
between the lungs and that region of the brain 
where hope dwells. The gloom of the bilious 
man is an equally well known symptom. Con- 
tinuing in this line, Doctor Buchanan develops a 
whole science, which he calls Sarcognomy -and 
sets forth in his book Therapeutic Sarcognomy. 


'‘Therapsutic Sarcognomy. By Doctor Joseph Rodes 
Buchanan. Boston: J. G. Cupples Comjany. Third 
Edition. $5.00. 

Manual of Psychometry. /éi¢7. Boston: Frank H. 
Ho Ilges: 1893. Fourth Edition. $2.00. 
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The copy before us is of the third edition. It 


_ would be vain to attempt to give a synopsis of 


its 680 large pages, or even to indicate the wealth 
of experiment, of argument, and of example, it 
contains in support of Doctor Buchanan’s new 
science. Few persons, interested at all in the 
subject, will fail to read it through; for the style 
is good and the subjects are treated with the ease 
of a man not afraid of knowledge at first hand. 

Therapeutic Sarcognomy appeals chiefly to the 
physician, and deals with its subject matter on 
the professional side. The other book to be 
neticed is of vastly more popular concern, and 
relates experiments which anybody can repeat 
and verify, and which, so verified, will introduce 
the reader into a marvelously interesting and 
important region of thought. Psychometry -- 
** Soul measurement,’”’— opens with a sketch of 
the discovery made in 1841, and relates how 
Doctor Buchanan, then Dean of the Eclectic 
Medical College at Cincinnati, discovered that 
the virtues of medicines could be experienced by 
a great majority of his pupils by simply holding 
the drug (entirely unknown to the student, and 
wrapped in paper) in the hand. Violent medi- 
cines, as cathartics, emetics, and the like, so 
held for fifteen or twenty minutes, produced un- 
mistakable symptoms on the part of most of the 
holders. A slight electric current helped the 
operation much. But something vastly more 
subtle was tocome. Doctor Buchanan discovered, 
and verified by a muititude of experiments, 
that a letter, a drawing, or any other object that 
has had close personal contact with a person 
under strong mental activity, gives out an in- 
fluence to a sensitive subject, so that held in the 
hand or pressed to the forehead, folded or cov- 
ered so that no hint of the contents is other- 
wise given, it will reproduce the same mental 
action in the subject. 

This power opens, if verified and established, 
unlimited fields for the most useful work in his- 
tory, in the detection of crime, in the study of 
character, and in a multitude of other ways. At 
the very least the attempt to verify it affords an - 
exciting and extremely interesting amusement, 
which may lead to results that are much more 
than amusing. Of course these experiments 
must be conducted in a careful way,— for the 
trifler can do nothing,— and they must ’be earn- 
est,— for in mental phenomena even more than 
elsewhere. there are none so blind as those who 
won’t see. 

A fine portrait of Doctor Buchanan is given in 
the September Arena, where there is also an in- 
teresting article by him, on the subtler medical 
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uses and new discoveries in electricity, which 
has excited much interest by its novel and won- 
derful experiments. Doctor Buchanan has ap- 
plied psychometry in extensive explorations of 
physiology and psychology, and also in bio- 
graphy and history. His discoveries in ancient 
history, which are quite sensational, will probably 
be given to the public in 1896. Professor Den- 
ton, the geologist, a follower of Doctor Buch- 
anan, has published three very interesting vol- 
umes giving the applications of psychometry in 
geology and paleontology. Within the last ten 
vears the subject has been taken up in France, 
and more recently in England by W. T. Stead, 
editor of the Review of Reviews. The Boston 
Arena proposes to give further attention to the 
subject. In fact Psychometry has become a 
familiar subject to advanced thinkers‘all around 
the globe. 


Balzac’s ‘‘Two Brothers.’’' 


IT IS always a delight to turn to the first page 
of one of Balzac’s stories with the knowledge 
that you have one, two, or three hours before 
you to give up entirely and solely to his wonder- 
ful imagery and perfect character painting. 
The author discovers ‘‘comedy”’ in “human life’”’ 
but in that of Tbe Two Brothers, the reader will 
fail to perceive much save tragedy. The story 
of the career of Phillipe and Joseph Bridau is 
told with a faithfulness of detail and adherence 
to fact, that leaves nothing to be guessed at. 
Phillipe, the elder brother, is the mother’s pet, 
on whom she lavishes all a mother’s love and 
pins her ambitions. He becomes a soldier under 
Napoleon, and at Waterloo he is a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Guards. He repays his mother’s 
and younger brother’s devotion by abusing their 
love, squandering their small fortune, and mock- 
ing at their distress. Joseph becomes an artist 
and rises in his profession, in spite of his 
mother’s protest and his brother’s jeers. No 
stronger or more revolting case of ingratitude 
has ever deen depicted in fiction than this of the 
elder of the two brothers. Even when Phillipe 
had succeeded by fraud and murder to his uncle’s 
property and become a Count and a personage 
at Court, he refused to aid or recognize his self- 
sacrificing mother for fear it would injure his po- 
sition if his humble parentage were known. 
The story never flags in interest from beginning 
toend. Itis one of Balzac’s best. Miss Kath- 
arine Wormeley’s translation is as usual, sym- 
pathetic and careful. 


‘The Two Brothers. 
Roberts Brothers: 1893. 


By Honoré de Balzac. Boston: 


Celia Thaxter’s Letters.” 


ADMIRERS of Mrs. Thaxter, the circle of the 
Atlantic Monthly, visitors to the Maine coast,— 
all these will be pleased to have the Letters of 
Celia Thaxter in book form. This number is by 
no means small, and will, it is to be hoped, ex- 
haust the edition provided by the publishers. 
For, outside of them, the book will attract no 
great number of readers, and for Mrs. Thaxter’s 
permanent or even present place in the world 
of letters, it would have been better had the book 
not been published. 

No man is great to his valet, and when we are 
admitted to the presence of the lady as she sits 
in her wrapper and curl-papers, penning hasty 
notes to her friends at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when we see her lack of “security to 
please’ in her writings, her rather excessive 
gratitude to people of no great note for criticism 
on her work, and all the sordid detail of a nar- 
row home life, that Mrs. Thaxter wisely kept out 
of writings published by herself, we can but 
think that her two friends have done her no great 
service. 

Under the Red Flag.* 

EDWARD KING, the well known correspond- 
ent and author, has written a semi-historical 
tale of three American boys’ adventures during 
the insurrection of the Paris Commune in 1871. 
The author is not only well acquainted with 
Paris, which he graphically describes, but he 
saw the Commune from its beginning in the 
winter to its terrible ending in the following 
May. His little heroes are, of course, with 
Yankee curiosity, always where they should not 
be, and narrowly escape with their lives. The 
vein of humor that lightens the pages is of the 
good hearty sort that will be appreciated by all 
boy readers. 

Father Stafford.’ 

ANTHONY HOPE has never written a brighter 
little story than Father Stafford. It is not one of 
his Zenda stories but an account of certain do- 
ings in the smart set in London. The plot of 
the story is nothing and the love interest small, 
but the conversations are clever, bright, and 
worldly. The reader feels good-natured from 
beginning toend. It is just the book to read 
when you are blasé or blue. It is short and 
always to the point, never drags, and is never 
dull. It is a book of the hour and for the hour. 


2Letters of Celia Thaxter. Edited by Her Friends, A. 
F.and R. LL. Boston: Houghtoa, Mifflin & Co.: 189%. 

3Under the Red Flag. By Edward King. Philadelphia: 
Henry T. Coates & Co.: 1895: $1.25. 

‘Father Stafford. By Anthony Hope. F. Tennyson 
Neely: Chicago and New York: 1895. 


